: _be found West of the Mississippi River. | 
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HENRY RAEDER, WIRE ROPE TRANSMISSIONS! 


ENGINEER AND ARCHITECT. seth 


Pulleys, 
912 Insurance Exchange Building, Shafting, Etc. 
“WCRKING PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES. 


ELEVATORS BUILT COMPLETE, nated et 
prices QUOTED on Application, Accompanied by SEAcHIPTION of ELEVATOR Wanted. wi RE ROPE 
GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO., os 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. \ General Price 
‘ ares a SneTLERS, \ ~ Pattern Lists. 
| tun ge = 1) Sa SEPARATORS, WILLIAMS & ORTON MFG, GO,, {‘Se.ce°"} STERLING, ILL, 
SHArTi sonics LENNOX MACHINE CO., 
’ Be WIL Zeer MANUFACTURERS or — 
ani ator [ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


MACHINERY 


Every Deception: 
t. RS 


STOTT GWOT, | ELEVATORS, MILLS, ETC. 


TEAM PUMPS, 
2 i Anywhere where a strong, serviceable, well-built outfit is needed. Also, Pal lleys, Hangers, Shafting, 
PIPE AND FITTINGS. Boxe, Gearing, and General Elevator and Mill Su eed Promptness and reasonable prices. Special 
ention given to repairing Engines, Boilers, and Machinery. Get prices of 


We Carry the Largest Stock of Mill and Elevator Supplies te LENNOX MACHINE co., 
MAKSHALLTOWN, LOWA. 


_O SAY!——WE DON'T WANT YOUR ORDERS 
Elevator Engines and Supplies 


To Go by Us, 


BECAUSE 1 We can SUPPLY YOU with ANYTHING, from a HORSE POWER 
i i or an ENGINE, to a BOLT OR BUCKET. 


ee Place your Order for Entire Outfits WITH US, and avoid the trouble that always arises in buying of several different firms. 
te F Send for our NEW CATALOGUE and JUNE DISCOUNT SHEET. 


Address THE FROST MFG. CO., Galesburg, 7. 


BY COLTON, Sales aioe nates and Nebraska, Care of ‘Commercial Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. 
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RUBBER BELTING, PACKING, *- YAMES ABERNATHEY, 


No. 528 Delaware Street, - - KANSAS CITY, ‘0. 


Complete Plans and Sperifeaiions Furnished for Elevators without ex- 
a tra Charge. Wletor Corn Shellers, Dustless Corn Cleaners; Barnard’s Im- — 
ad) 5 j proved Warehouse Separators. and all other kinds of Elevator Machinery and Supplies: Pare ; 


nished at Shortest Notice. READ THE FOLLOWING: 


SS Orricr oF G. B. SHaw & Co., | should we conclude to erect another levator : at 
For Electrical and Other Uses. CHERRYVALE, KAN., March 9, 1885. some other point, will consult you for a pl 
ene So ts answer to your recent favor will Yours very truly, Tupor, Er.107r & Co. nis 
. say, that with the three elevators we are now oper- 4 
Leather Belting, ating, built in accordance with plans furnishe¢ by | B. F. Braker & Co., Lumber, Building Material, = 
you, we are well pleased, and would haye no_hesi- Grain and Flax See 
Lace Leather, etc. tation in recommending you as a skilled and eco- PLEASANTON, KaN., March 5 me 885. 
nomical designer of Elevators. Withthe machines | Dear Sm:—The Elevators you designed for'us — 
aor, and ease sy ue of Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. Aon ane, ia ene Hs eens, aa are ae rf 
we are also well pleased, asit is all first-class and e saviaraction, and machinery 
Send for Illustrated Cata- satisfactory in yee way. work well. We consider your plan very. eet 
logue. Very truly yours, G.B.SHaw & Co, | substantial and economical. ‘ 
A G, Sueaman, GrainiDemer / Yours yery truly, B. F. Buaker & Co. t 
The Gutta Percha Rossviiie, Kan. , March 5. 1885, Brinson, Hurt & Co., Grain Commission Mer- , 


ae Sm:—l desire to say, that by followin, chants, Orrawa, Kan., April 2. B.) 
and Rubber Mfg. Co., EB ans in building my Elevator at St. Marys, Kan, DEAR Sm: — Replying to your tenor oe recent 
u 


rnished me by you, and placing my ordér for | date, we take pleasure in saying, our new elevator 

159 and 161 Lake St., machinery with Barnard & Leas Mig. Co., of Mo- | built here last Honenes on see ees veweerae 
line, Ill,, for Wheat Cleaner, Corn Sheller, and | tions, gives us highest possible ae, and 

CHICAGO, Cleaner and Elevator Goods entire, I now have | the machinery fumiehed by Barnard and Leas Mfg. 


one of the best Elevators in the state. Everything | Co. is first-class in every respect, and works to our 

works splendid and to my entire satisfaction. entire satisfaction. We have, up to this date h 

THE MEDART PATENT Respectfully, . A C. SHERMAN. led about 150,000 bushels of ear corn, and 
amount of other grain through our elevator, 


OFFICE OF TupoR, Exriorr & Co,, Grain and Chop- 


ped Feed, Houron, Kan. March 21, 1885. with your complete outfit of machinery, etc., and 
i Dean Sm:—We like the plan. of-our Elevator | have not been to a nickel’s expense or had one 
-very much, and do not think that for a building | minute’s delay from any cause whatever, all 

! Bf | ofthe size of ours the plans could be improved | of which we credit to your well-arranged plans,and — 


upon. Exerything issimple and-handy, and yery | 00d class of machinery furnished by your house. 


THE LIGHTEST, STRONGEST, easily run. che aura works, fine, a oe athe eta Pesomm ena) es oe = As 
a ever since we started, and the Sheller is the bes 
BEST BALANCED AND CHEAPEST oy6 have ever seen. The Corn and Wheat Cleaners fe to ue, any time, any, one ube eco. 
could not do any better work than they do. We | 1g an elevator. ery tru ours: 
IN THE WORLD. are fuily satisfied and pleased with everything, and BRIN SON, HILL & CO. 


Whole pulleys from 9 inches to 120 inches diameter. Split pulleys 
from 12 inches to 120 inches diameter. 66 99 
Ail widths of face up to 36 inches, crowning or straight, with single, 8 Be k )] Se Due IRO N FRA ME M 1 L Ls! 


double or triple sets of arms. Also tight and loose pulleys, Absolute 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. SHAFTING, HANGERS, COUPLINGS, ETC. (STEEL) 
FOR ELEVATORS AND WAREHOUSES, 
CHEAP, 


MEDART PATENT PULLEY Co., (Elevator Bucket. 


The Best Elevator 
1206 TO 1214 N. MAIN ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. Bucket. Made. Y ~ SIMPLE, 
STORES: 99 & 101 W. Second St., Cincinnati. 24 & 26S. Canal St., Chicago H Only two pieces. DUR ABLE 
No corners to ¢atch. B ficient, 
Only one seam, ski, 
spite Ae from Lae ee reae 
charcoal iron, an ee 
hand riveted. Work. 
i 3 Sl Z ES. of ‘pnessine ’ 


From 8% to 16 inches, in 
two weights, “light” and 
“heavy ;” the former for 
use in Flour, Drug and 
Spice Mills, and light 
work general, and the 
latter for use in Mines, 
Factories, and heavy 
work. 


Prices Reduced 


JAN. 1, 1884, 


This bucket has been 
before the trade for ten 
years, and has met with 
the unqualified approba- 
tion of the public. 


BUARS, 


The above cut is a fair representation of the Rail Dump in common use, on which 
we are collecting a royalty for past use, and licensing parties to continue to use, and 


GENUINE FRENCH BUHR ~ 


= CORN and FEED MILLS 


-also put in new Dumps. Our patents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps, OV HE 
Any one using Rail Dumps can readily decide by comparing his Dump with this cut, : * 
whether he infringes or not. We also control patents that cover Platform Dumps. f 500,000 | and POWER CORN SHELLERS.. 
Our prices are reasonable in settlements for past infringements, and for licenses to SOLD. gj (Cheapest aud Beata te! 


continue to use the Dumps. For circulars address 


(@§~ Applications for Licenses for using said patented improvements, and for set IRON CLAD MANF’C CO., 


S Sole Manufacturers, 
tlements for past infringements should be addressed to 22 Cliff St., New York. 


||ed circular free, 


yA. W.SteVEnS & SOM 


U Auburn, N. Y.|: 
| Mention this paper, 


J. M. HARPER, Room 28, Board of Trade Building, PEORIA, ILL. 


The Cincinnati Corrugating Co, jews” 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. CRIMPED SIDING, CLEVELAND, 0H 0. 


SUPERIOR IRON ROOFLG —E_—— . ina "a Ss 


Siding, Ceiling, Arches, Lath. Tt & FA | Eh i uz , 
Mast Economical, Durable and Effective, Tiscatad ‘Catalopae: Standard Diameter, 4-inch, 6-inch, 9-inch, 12-inch and 16-inch, right and left 


> 7, oe i ~) SHAF'TING, Carried in Stock. Prompt Shipments. pee of nine years’ continuous use, The Caldwell t06a: 


veyor Coupling is the only one that admits of disconnecting and taking out one length vey or ; 


without moving back the whole line, 
PULLEYS, "“"AcAiFeEs’ 


HANGERS.) se ESS 
ole F, Brown’ S) Patent Friction Clutch. “THE CLIMAX,’’ made of one piece of STEEL; ~ofhiinn seam or rivet, an 


0 best shape. Sizes in stock ready for shipment—dx¢ in., Tx in,, and 8x5 in. Send for ne 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Discounts to H Bo 


“ A.&F.BROWN, 43 PARK PLACE, N.Y, oe COD wena ELEvaton ae oh 


Manufacturers of 
ALL KINDS OF 


152 Merwin Si re 
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THE GIRARD POINT ELEVATORS. 


On this page will be found an illustrated representa- 
tion of the two large Girard Point Elevators recently 
erected by the Girard Point Storage Co., at the conflu- 
ence of the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers, near the 
extreme boundary of Philadelphia, at one of the princi- 
pal termini of the Pennsylvania Railway, and in direct 
connection with the grain centers of the West and North- 
west. They are among the 
most complete in the coun- 
try, and offer superior fa- 
cilities to both the home 
and foreign trade. The 
above road, owning the 
largest part of the capital, 
is an assurance of the ex- 
cellence of these houses in 


and 12 shipping bins of the same dimensions, into each 
of which the main tube is placed. These bins are in 
pairs, and communicate by an opening so that the grain 
may pass from one to the other, while a valve in one 
allows the grain to run into the six cross-conveyors, three 
of which are on each side of the building. In this ele- 
vator are twelve shipping spouts, which can deliver 150, 
000 bushels of grain in ten hours, and load vessels from 


both sides of the building at the same time. Its total 


all respects. They are now 
receiving freight there as 


well as in the city. 

There are four large 
docks at Girard Point, 200 
feet wide and 500 and 1,000 
feet long, with a depth of 
twenty-four feet of wa‘er 
at low tide, capable of ac- 
commodating fifty  first- 
class vessels. It is the in- 
tention to soon enlarge the 
docks toa length of 2,000 
feet each, in order to ac- 
commodate the necessities 
of business. Four  sub- 
stantial piers constitute the 
wharfage facilities, and on 


at the ends. The boiler-room is 54x88 feet. The coal 
bunker, lined with brick, is 27x38 feet. The roof is cor- 
rugated iron. : 

Elevator B is 269 feet long at the base and 81 feet 
wide. The height to the top of the bin is 93 feet, and 
thence to peak of ventilator roof 67 feet, thus making 
the total height 160 feet. It has 16 grain-elevating ma- 
chines, 270 storage bins, ranging from 20 to 72 feet deep, 
136 shipping bins from 45 to 52 feet, and 104 shipping 
spouts capable of deliver- 
ing 250,000 bushels of grain 
every ten hours; and can 
load vessels from two sides 
of the building and from 
the river at the same time. 
The first story or track en- 
trance is twenty feet high, 
with four spaces for tracks, 
and one at each side for 
trucks and other vehicles. 
The weighing here is done 
by thirty-two Fairbanks’ 
Scales, each of 1,000 bush- 
els’ capacity, and so sensi- 
tive that while they can 
weigh at one time 60,000 
pounds, they will turn at 
the call of one-balf pound. 
The motive power is ob- 
tained from two engines of 
the same capacity and 
manufacture as those in 
” Elevator A. These engines 
have a speed of 180 revolu- 
tions a minute, hence their 
name. In ten hours 250 


Nos. 2 and 4 of these stand 


cars may be unloaded here; 


the two immense grain ele- 


and the total storage ca- 


vators of the company. 


These rest on solid founda- 
tions of granite masonry : 
and piling, every precaution having been taken to ren- 
der them absolutely secure in this respect as well as in 
~ all others. 
Elevator A, at the base, is 201 feet 5 inches long and 


THE GIRARD POINT ELEVATORS. 


pacily of the elevator is 
1,200,000 bushels. Its equip- 
ments are similar to those 


storage capacity is 1,000,000 bushels, and can unload 150 | of the one just described, necessarily increased on ac- 


cars of 500 buchels in every ten hours. Steam shovi ls 
are used, and every appliance necessary for the speedy 
transmission of business is in place. The main motive 


90 feet wide. Its height, to the top of the bins, is 82 | power is derived from two low-pressure Porter-Allen 


feet 4 inches, and thence to the peak of the ventilating 
roof is 73 feet 8 inches, thus makiug a total altitude of 
156 feet. It has twelve iron grain elevating machines of 
the most improved design, which raise the grain from 
the track to the scale floor. There it is weighed on 
Fairbanks’ Scales, of which there are twenty-four of 
1,000 bushels’ capacity each. There are 142 storage bins, 
_ each 61 feet 2 inches deep by 10 feet 744 inches square, 


high-grade engines, each with 14-inch cylinders and 24- 
inch stroke, developing 220-horse power each. These 
engines were built by the Southwark Foundry in Phila- 
delphia. Both this and Elevator B are plated and 
roofed with corrugated iron, in the endeavor to make 
them fireproof as far as possible, The boiler-house 
belonging to Elevator A stands sixteen feet from it, and 
is 40x64 feet, 18 feet high at the sides, and 23 feet high 


count of its large size. The boiler house stands 35 feet 
from the elevator, is built of brick, 27x72 feet, with coal 
bunker attached. Four locomotive boilers, standing a 
hydrostatic pressure of 150 pounds to the square inch, 
are in the house, with a donkey pump connected for use 
in the emergency of fire. For the greater protection of 
this point, a building is being erected between the two 
elevators which will contain the fire extinguishing ap- 
paratus, in which will be used two Knowles Steam 
Pumps, thought to be admirably adapted for the pur- 
pose. These pumps are capable of discharging 1,500 
gallons of water per minute, through a system of pipes 
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traversing all points of the company’s tract. They are 
driven by their own engines, and are in charge of the 
fire brigade. 

There are, besides the supports mentioned, 3,728 piles 
under Elevator A, 50 feet long, and 6,800 under Elevator 
B. The iron plating required for the entire covering is 
the equivalent of several iron clads, making them have 
the appearance of fortresses. The whole machinery and 
processes for handling the grain by steam shovels, the 
belting, buckets, and facilities for the driving power, are 
unsurpassed by any other. 

The extent of the grounds render this company’s busi- 
ness easily managed on the largest scale,. and attract the 
business of a splendid surrounding country. Mr. Joseph 
D. Potts is President, and OC. A. Griscom Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, and Mr. J. D. Taylor Treas- 
urer; Mr. C. B. Rowley, the manager, is well known in 
grain circles; C. E. Davis has charge of the elevators. 

Messrs. Malster & Reaney, of Baltimore, Md., were the 
contractors and builders of Elevator A, and the machin- 
ery of Elevator B—W. B. Reaney, of this firm, being the 
designer of the elevators. Messrs Cofrode & Taylor, of 
Philadelphia, were contractors for the construction of 
Elevator B, all of which construction has been prose- 
cuted and brought to a successful termination under the 
direction of Mr. Wm. H. Brown, Chief Engineer of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


STORAGE RATES AT BUFFALO. 


The recent reports received at this point to the effect 
that the Western Elevating Association, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
had decided to reduce their grain storage rates one-half, 
seemed to produce but little interest on the part of our 
shippers and commission men. C. E. Culver, in the new 
building, through an official there, said that this action 
would be of small importance to Chicago. This firm, 
however, did only a small Eastern trade and he referred 
to others. Irwin and Green had given the matter some 
attention, but agreed with Mr. Culver. This is, they 
said, an effort to increase the storage of grain at Buffalo, 
and would be very short-lived. It would be an advantage 
to any man having damaged corn as the facilities at that 
port, said a member of the firm, are greater for blowing 
it than here. Also, should a corner be gotten up in June 
corn here, large amounts migat be shipped to Buffalo, 
and used to create, by storage, an artificial deficiency; 
but it would not affect legitimate business. The elevator 
houses attach but little importance to this movement, as 
stated by Wheeler & Munger, who said that Buffalo 
neyer could become a great grain storage center, how- 
ever low her charges; that city should first look after 
the reduction of its transfer and elevating rates, which 
were double those of the West. 


BUCKET-SHOPS IN OHIO. 


The Ohio Legislature has recently enacted some very 
restrictive legislation as to trading in futures and mar- 
gims, with severe penalties attached, excepting from its 
ruling the Boards of Trade and Exchanges regularly 
licensed to attend to general traffic and commerce. The 
latter admittedly carry on a large proportion of their 
business, placed by some at nineteen-twentieths, in mar- 
gins for saving their risks on actual future contracts. 
The object of the law is to break up the “bucket-shops,” 
which are purely gambling in their character, and se- 
ductive to young men and business tyros. The penalties 
affixed in the above law are a fine not less than $100 or 
more than $1,000, or imprisonment in the county jail, or 
both fine and imprisonment. The judges are enjoined 
to give this law special attention in their grand jury 
charges. The simple offer to sell, even if no buyer has 
been found, will constitute an offense. Companies who 
offer such inducements are liable to a fine of $500, to be 
paid to the school fund, collected on civil action by the 
district attorney. The object of this law is undoubtedly 
good, but whether any greater success will attend its 
application than has followed similar laws elsewhere, 
and the general efforts to stop faro banks and gambling 
in general, remains to be seen. 


In some districts farmers have hit on a scheme to 
compensate them for the low price of wheat. In these 
places the farmer witha lot of wheat has it all ground 
and peddles out the flour to wheatless neighbors. Where 
the profit comes in we hardly see. 


GREASE VS. LUBRICATING OIL. 


Consumers well know that it is not the amount of oil 
that isused on machinery that costs the most, but it is 
the amount wasted. Practical users know perfectly well 
that almost as soon as oil is put on a bearing it runs off 
on the first revolution. Now grease, or “Dilley’s Fat,” the 
kind adopted for use in the‘ Empire Flour Mills,” Milwau- 
kee by Mr. S. H.Seamans,Secretary ofthe Millers’ Nation- 
al Association, when applied to common box bearings. 
without cups, does not run off as speedily as oil, and is 
much cheaper. Mr. Seamans says: “On rolls particu- 
larly, not only has the saying been great, but the journals 
have always run cool], and we have not been annoyed 
by having drip running down the machine or upon the 
flour. One journal on separator has run six months 
with one filling of the small oil box. It is the best 
lubricant we have ever used, and we have used most 
everything.” 

The most trouble has occurred with grease for general 
use on engines, etc., in obtaining a proper device for 
feeding automatically, to take the place of oil cups. 
But now this is overcome by an invention of Messrs. H. 
J. Delaney & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., who were allowed 
a patent on February 20, 1885, on the reliable and uni-: 
fcrm automatic feed grease cup, which is illustrated by 
the cuton present page. Immediately under the ratchet 


AUTOMATIC FEED GREASE CUP. 


barrel is a coil spring, attached to a threaded stem, 
which runs through the wheel or plunger; as the 
ratchet is turned it causes the tension of spring to 
turn the threaded stem, which forces the plunger 
against the grease sufficiently to press it out of small 
feed hole in the bottom. These cups pay for them 
selves, the manufacturers inform us, in a very short 
time, and in their use save over 50 per cent. in lubricat- 
ing. They are simple in operation, compact, durable, 
and can be used wherever oil cups are in use. These 
cups require filling only once in two to six weeks on 
bearings where oil cups are filled daily. On a locomo- 
tive engine one filling will run over 7,000 miles. To re- 
sponsible parties who will forward size of oil cup thread, 
they will cut thread on cups or send without thread on 30 
days’ trial.. Also Dilley’s Fat is put up in barrels, half 
and quarter barrels, 10 and 25-pound cans, on trial. Ad- 
dress, for full particulars, the sole manufacturers, H. J. 
Deraney & Co, P. O. Box 177, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SHRINKAGE IN CORN. 


In spite of the frequent recurrence to the subject by 
statisticians and agricultural papers, there is a large 
amount of ignorance on the part of corn producers as to 
the amount of the losses in weight due to evaporation 
while cribbed in winter. Prof. Shelton, of the Kansas 
Agricultural College, has made this matter a subject of 
test this last year, placing 200 pounds on November 1, in 
a box set in the center of a cora bin of 600 bushels capac. 
ity. The corn had ripened fully six weeks before husk- 
ing, and was almost perfectly dry when taken from the 
field; the crib was soon after filled and remained so un- 
til near spring, when a portion of the corn was removed 
from the crib but never sufficient to uncover the box. 
The latter was opened exactly eight months from the 
time of covering, and its contents were found in good 
condition, with a loss of twelve and one-half pounds by 
evaporation, or rather more than six per cent. The farm- 
er then, who carries his corn until spring, should be 
assured of getting six per cent. more besides for the 
risks of vermin and the elements, if he expect to get as 
much as if he sold in the fall. Whether the loss was 
mostly in the grain or cob the professor did not ascer- 
tain, but he was led by some recent experience in corn 
weighing to the opinion that it was mainly in the cob. 
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Option Deals. 
To vitiate a contract, as a wager, both parties to it must 
h ave intended that it should be in its nature a wagering 
contract. The fact that the parties on one side and their 
agents so 1egarded it will not invalidate it—Cockrell os. 


Thompson, Missourt Supreme Court. a 


Dealing in Futures. 

The plaintiff Bottom brought ‘suit against defendant 
Scott on a note for $3,000, given for losses claimed to have 
been incurred on the sales of grain for future delivery. 
The defendant had no grain, and was not a dealer in 
grain. The defendant claimed that in his dealings he 
was not called upon to deliver or receive any grain, but 
only to pay the difference in the price. J1e also insisted 


that such being the case, and the note being given for | 


such difference, it was a gambling contract upon which” 
he was not liable. On the trial the Supreme Court 
refused to submit the questisn of the intention of the 
parties to the jury, and ordered a verdict for the plain- 
lif The General Term reversed the judgment against 
the defendant, and held that it was a question for the 
jury to decide whether or not it was the intention of the 
parties to deliver the grain; and if it was not, it was a 
gambling contract, upon which the plaintiff could not 
recover. 


A Marine Insurance Case. 


On June 8, Judge Blodgett of this city decided the 
case of Geo. F. Brown against the Union Insurance Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa. In July the plaintiff shipped 5,800 
bushels of corn on the canal boat, Monitor, to be carried 
from Morris, Ill., to Chicago, with a policy of insurance 
involving the amount of $4,000. The boat was sunk on 
July 29, about twenty miles from destination. The in- 
surance company refused to pay the loss on the ground 
that the boat was unseaworthy. There was no jury 
called. The Judge said that tbe onus of proof rested on 
plaintiff to show that the vessel which was lost, without 
the occurrence of any apparent peril was seaworthy, and 
that the loss wus due toa peril insured against. The 
facts were that this boat, built in 1862, rebuilt in 1873, 
having been but slightly repaired since, received a jar 
about an hour before sinking as slight as if striking a 
floating log, and sunk with the pumps working at full 
power. The Court, as the defense offered evidence to 
prove the decay of boat, found that she was unseaworthy, 
being of an age beyond the average of a vessel’s life and 
had sunk from some inherent defect, while the plaintiff 
had taken no pains to show the cause of leakage. The 
decision was, therefore, for the defendant, except as to 
the premium and some salvage to be paid by defense. 


Telegraphic Message and Sale of Wheat. 


W sent the following message to his firm: “Glendale, 
Ore., Oct. 30, 1886:—To Abraham, Wheeler & Co, Rose- 
burg, Ore. : 
Walter Wheeler.” This dispatch was delivired: “Don’t 
sell ali wheat.” The firm acted on this message and 
sold 9,000 bushels, a part of their stock, at 9714 cents, 
the price at Roseburg. The next day it rose there 26 
cents a bushel. A suit was brought to recover the dif- 
ference as a loss, and the company, besides denying that 
there was any loss, set up the defense that under the 
stipulations on the message it was not bound to pay, as 
damages on the dispatch, more than the sum received 
for sending it, as it was an unrepeated message. Jn this 
case, Abraham vs. Western Union Telegraph Company 
brought in the United States Circuit Court for the Dis- 


trict of Oregon, Judge Deady decided against the com-_ 


pany. In the opinion he said: The measure of dam- 
ages in an action against the defendant for a failure to 
perform its duty in transmitting and delivering a mes- 
sage is the ordinary rule of damages-for a neglect of 
duty. Any stipulation or notice limiting its liability in 
this respect is void, and of no effect. Notwithstanding 
the contract or condition under which the message is 


alleged to have been sent by the plaintiffs, if error in its 


transmission was consequent upon the negligence of the 
defendant, or the want of ordinary care and prudence on 
the part of its servants, it is liable to the plaintiffs for 


Don’t sell any wheat; hold a few days.’ 
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the damages sustained thereby. And this includes 
gains prevented as well as losses sustained, providing 

.they are the natural and proximate consequences of the 
error or mistake. Inthe case of an obscure or cipher 
message, of which the import or importance is not ap. 
parent to the operator, there is a conflict of authority as 
to whether or not the damages should be limited to the 
price of the message. With the progress of time and 
the marked improvements in the science of telegraphy 
there has been a tendency to hold telegraph companies 
to a higher degree of diligence and a larger measure of 
responsibility in the discharge of their duties to their 
employers. 


A Question of Demurrage. 


The recent curious decision by a judge at Duluth 
Minn., in the case of the steamer Egyptian, owned by 
R. K. Winslow, is attracting the general attention of ship- 
pers and grain men as involving the legal rights of de- 
murrage, and the decision will be contested to the last 
resort. In September last the above vessel was chartered 
by two brokers to convey grain from Duluth to Buffalo, 
one resident of the latter point and the other of Duluth. 
After a sharp contest and some compromising the Buf- 
falo broker obtained the charter at three and a half 
cents per bushel. When the vessel was ready to load a 
considerable delay occurred in obtaining the grain on 
account of cleaning, etc, and the boat was delayed six 
days, for which the captain notified the shipper that de- 
murrage would be required. But when the load was 
obtained the latter refused to pay the charge, and the bill 
of lading was signed under protest. The shipper, find- 
ing that this protested bil would not pass in bank, by a 
promise that the captain might serve any notice he 
decmed proper, which was done in writing and served 
on shipper, obtained a clean bill. The-agreement was 
that on the arrival of the load at Buffalo a demurrage of 
$500 should be paid, which was considered as moderate ; 
but after some parleying $200 was taken and paid under 
protest. Whenthe Egyptian returned to Duluth the 
shipper attached the vesselas she was about leaving 
port, causing her to lay over the following day, for fur- 
nishing bonds as to refunding of the $200. A suit was 
also entered against IR. K. Winslow for the same sum. 
The court, who admitted a want of knowledge of admi- 
ralty law, charged the jury that the steamer had no right 
to charge demurrage for lying so long at elevator which 
was not the faultof the shipper, who could only exp ct 
to have his turn; and the court also sxid that it was a 
legal wrong to detain this valuable cargo of wheat. On 
this ruling the jury found for plaintiff, bringing in a ver- 
dict for the claim, $200. The Marine Record discusses 
these facts both in their common sense relations and 
those cf parallel cases at law. The loading of a vessel 
is in fact a part of the production of the grain, and the 
shipper might as well claim the time required for svw- 
ing and threshing. The value commercially of the ves- 
sel’s time is as important a factor as the value of the 
grain, and the lattcr should as reasonably be held for the 
demurrage. It hus been decided that demurrage clauses 
are not essential in a bill of lading. Reasonable promp- 
titude in furnishing the cargo at the point of shipment, 
and its receipt at destination, is a duty implied by the 
contract, and the shipowner’s privilege should extend to 
demurrage. Ina case of similar chsracter whe:e the 
cargo was coal, the decision of the Eas‘ern District 
Court of Wisconsin, was that a shipowner has a lien 
upcnacargo for demurrage, enforcible in admiralty, 
although the bill contained no such clause, when the 
cargo was not received in reasonable time. 


An unsuccessful “Rat detier” states that he found the 


following statement in an agricultural journal: “By | side. 


depositing a few sprigs of grcen or undried elder, fresh 


| 


A NEAT AND DURABLE BELT LACE. 


BY J. T. CROWELL IN “AMERICAN MILLER.” 


I send you herewith a sample of a method, illustrated 
by cuts on present page, for lacing a belt, which I have 
been using for tke last six months, and have found to be 
the best lacing I have ever used for strength and neat- 
ness. The following isthe method of use in lacing a 
five-inch belt: First, cut yc ur belt square, using a try 
square, so that both ends fit close together. Then punch 
five holes in front about three-fourths of inch back from 
end of belt; then back from this row of holes about one 
inch punch four holes, one less than in front, and let 
them come on a straight line between the front holes. 
Then cut your lace, not too broad, soas_ to lace easily, 


uit: 


and commence to lace, putting both ends through from 
under side of belt or side next to pulley. 

Then start to lace to each side of belt the same as an 
ordinary lace, with two r ws of hcles, crossing lace on 
outside of belt. When you get to the edge of belt and 
are ready todouble your] ce on under side, come up 
through first back hole, then down through the same 
front hole, then across over, making your lace double on 
under side. Then pass up through end hole, through 
back bole, and up through end hole. Then you are 
ready to cross over to second inside hole crossing on out- 
Then pass up through back side hole and duwn 
through the front hole. This puts all the strain on the 


from the bush, in and about your grain bins you will , back hole, only passing through fiont holes for conve- 


find it an effectual protection against both rats and mice. 
The stalks and leaves of the common mullein drive rats 
from their haunts.”” To this the writer replies that he 
has no experience with mullein, but he knows from per- 


| 


nience. 

Keep on lacing until you come to the center of belt, 
then stop. Take up lace at other side of belt and lace 
the same until you come to the other end of lace; finish 


sonal experience that the rats he has had to contend with | With both ends of lace in same hole. It will always come 


care nothing about elder sprigs. 
elder bushes, which are allowed to grow for their ber- 
ries, and they supply a favorite resort for these vermin. 


The leayes hang so low that the little miscreants have , out so as to finish in the same hole. There are three- | 


Near his barn are Out the same and finish in same hole if you have laced 
| it right. 


You can have even or odd holes in front, but 
always have one less hole in back and your lace will come 


to pass tiirough them, and appear to enjoy it, and they | fifths of the s'rain in back holes, as each lace passes 
eat their food willingly in this shade. He has tried all twice through back hoie pulling at an angle toward end 
methods to get rid of these pests, but poisoning, trap- | of belt, making it almost impossible {o tear out front 


ping and all other ways are only temporary. 


holes. 


W. C. Bennett, of the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., has 
been on a business trip through Indiana and Ohio. 


The Webster & Comstock Mfg. Oo., of this city, have 
been making some heavy shipments of elevator buckets. 


Fairbanks & Co., of New York City, have executed a 
contract with the Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., of this 
city, for the sa'e of Macdonald's Hydrostatic Levels in 
New York state. 


The Medart Patent Pulley Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., notice that their May sales were larger than those 
of April, although the latter month had been the hest of 
the year. Their new lines, shafting, hangers, couplings, 
boxes, etc., has helped along the sale of pulleys. 


The T. C. Snyder Iron Roofing Establishment has 
been pushed with orders all winter, with trade increas- 
ing now; the last year’s trade was much larger than any 
other year. The product of this establishment goes into 
uearly every state and territory in the Union.—Canton 
Repository. E 

The Greenville Grain Separator and Cleaner Company, 
of Greenville, Mich., has been incorporated for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing Hatfield’s Patent Grain Separat- 
ors and Cleaners. Capital stock, $10,000. D.B. Payne, 
George W. Turner, B. H. Packer, and George H. Stev- 
ens all of Greenville, Mich., incorporators. 


Seeley, Son & Co., elevator builders, Fremont, Neb., 
rep rt that so far this season they have built for H. M. 
Dorsey, of Wahoo, Neb., an elevator at Meade and one 
at Weston, same state; one at Ashland, Neb., for S. 8S. 
Decker; one at Raymond for Himebaugh & Merriam; 
one at Calhoun, Neb., for Henry Rex; one at Friend, 
Neb., for Mr. McKay. They have in process of erection 
one at Benton for Morse, Rogers & Co., one at Shelby 
for Himebaugh & Merriam, and elevators at Bincroft 
and West Pvint for the Cromwell Lumber Co. 


On May 25 the Simpson & Gault Manufacturing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, assigned to John R. Sayler. The lia. 
bilities were $125,000; assets, $75,000. The deed of 
assignment stated that dullness in trade and difficulty in 
making collections were the : auses of failure. The pref- 
erences were as follows: In favor of Mary S. J. 
McGroarty for $5,700; Miry T. Fitch, $3,778; Lucy D. 
Gault, $900; Robert Simpson, $30,033; R. P. Charles, 
$5 3888; total, $45,100. A lease on property on the west 
side of Elm street, south of Secon!, was transferred to 
Sarah Simpson for $12,000. The company was incorpo- 
rated in October, 1881, with au authorized capital of 
$300,000, $150,000 of which it was claimed was paid in 
The firms of Simpson & Gault, the Straub Mill Company 
andthe Peerless Wringer Company were merged in the 
comp ny. At that time Charles L. Gano, C. J. O’Hara, 
Robert Simpson, J. KR. Sayler, the present assignee, and 
George E, Gault, were the principal stockholders. At 
present William Simpson is President and C. J. O’Hara 
is Treasurer of the company. 


ELEVATOR CHARGES AT CHICAGO. 


In the Chicago 7’rzbune,“ Exporter” thanks that journal 
in behalf of the grain dealers in the section tributary to 
this grain market for being the first leading newspaper 
in the West to call serious attention to the exorbitant 
charges of elevator men for the storage and handling of 
grain, which ten ) ears since should have been cut down 
one-third. and are now too high by one-half the present 
rates. The writer calls it a disgrace for the Board of 
Trade to have aliowed this to go on without protest. In 
all other matters of sale, rents, wages, etc., the profits 
have been greatly reduced, while the elevator men con- 
tinued to draw their heavy charges with no reference to 
the 1ights of the trade, the shippers or farmers. If some 
move is not made in the direction of reduction, the 
writer predicts a great loss in business at this port, which 
will be at the «xpense of the Chicago grain trade, finding 
other channels to work in. And this must be a generous, 
not a paltry, stingy reduction, “Exporter” says. 


The Howe Scales have all the latest improvements. It 
istrue economy to buy the best. Borden, Selleck & Co., 
Agents, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE INDIAN CORN BELT. 


{Seeing inthe manual of Mr. J. C Vaughan, the well-known 
seedsman of this city a new and interesting map of the Isothermal 
Belts of temperature during the chief corn growing months, we 
solicited the privilege of printing it in the American Hlevator and 
Grain Trade, with any notes which Mr. Vaughan mizht be pleased 
to furnish. He responded to our reqnest, and sends the following 


notes.—Ep.] 

Eadtior American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In ac- 
cordance with your request I send youmy new Corn 
Belt map, with a few words of explanation. General 
experience has shown that it is seldom safe to change 
Indian corn grown in a location where it has had a long, 
hot summer to one having a shorter and cooler season. 
It occurred to me that 911 locations having the same av- 
erage temperature during the chief corn growing season 
of June, July and August could be expected to mature 
similar varieties of corn. For example, if a variety 
ripens at Chicago, where the average temperature dur- 
ing three months is 70 degrees, it would be likely to ma- 
ture alsoat any point east or west where observations 
show the same average temperature existing. In the 
above case, I found the line of this average temperature 
running west from Chicago, passed up as far north as 
Winona, in. Minnesota; 


WHEAT. 


Under the title “Agricultural Notes,” the New Hngland 
Farmer brings out things new and old from the treasury 
of its correspondent, H. Bradforl Stephens, on 
Wheat. The fact so often repeated, that this cereal is a 
very exhausting crop, and that in view of the requisite 
expense in labor, money and fertilizers, the cultivation 
of the old wheat area cannot profitably be kept up in 
competition with the new, rich, alluvial soil with their 
harder and finer grain, is again referred to. This especi- 
ally is iNustrated in the history of the old Eastern Cana- 
di-n and New York products, which have given way to 
the urgency of these factors of profit and loss, and way 
to the Northwest, with her cheap wheat production 
of the finest qualities. This movement in general seems 
bound to go on until the last points at the North are 
reached where this grain can be economically and profi- 
tably raised. Even in the fields of the New West, in 
the experience of the generation still living this depreci- 
ation has been seen, and Minnesota in her southern parts 
has taken to the growing of other grains and seeds and 
the cultivation of dairy products or meat to her advan- 


and April. The manuring, irrigetion ‘and =plowing 
occupying the intervening months, and when these are 


well carried out the crops average fifteen, or with one 


crop twenty-two bushels. Under the best system the land 
is allowed to lie fallow for six months. 
In Oude, the northern district, the number of plow- 


ings reaches eight and even twelve; the amount of seed — 


sown is about two bushels peracre. The same periods 
as above are used for cultivation and harvest, and free 
manuring is needed to guarantee a good crop which 
even then is only about ten bushels per acre. Much of 
the Indian wheat in sowing is mixed with barley, peas, 
or rape seed which injures its market value. The kind 
most extensively grown is a soft, red, bearded variety. 
There are two other ways of wheat cultivation there, 


In one, which is a two years’ course, a wheat crop is 


first taken and immediately followed by an autumn 
pulse crop, and is then left fallow one year. The other 
plan is an entire separation of spring crop lands from 
those of autumn; the former are grown to wheat each 
spring, and lie fallow then till the rainy season, when 
a pulse crop is raised. The system is to plow and 
cross plow as frequently as possible, then harrow. 
sowing seed through a drill 


and thence bent southerly, 
in no case following the 
parallels of latitude. On 
éxamining locations south 
of Chicago, where a higher 
average summer heat ex- 
isted, I found similar vari- 
ations from the parallels 
of latitude, showing clear- 
ly that latitude alone could 
not be depended upon for 
similar average tempera- 
ture; and heat being the 
great corn producer (this 
has long been called a 
“Sun Planv’’) I conceived 
the idea of illustrating 
these lines of similar tem- 
perature, in sections or 
belts, making them of such 
wid'h as under ordinary 
circumstances a particular 
kind of corn might be 
safely moved within, say 
100 miles or less. I name 
each belt by the number 
representing the degrees 
of average summer tem- 
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Of different degrees of temperature during 
Corn Growing Season. 


Copyright, 1885, by J. C. VAUGHAN. 
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attached to plow, andthen 
replow it in. 

The conditions of culti- 
vation are very different in 
the Central Provinces. 
There the soil is a black, 
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heavy loam, and very in- 
tractable. The operations, 
commencing as above, 
with slight plowings are 
repeated in July, and if 
possible in August. <A 
fourth, the most important 
tillage follows in Septem- 
ber and a final hoeing in 
October preparatory to 
sowing. Sometimes the 
seed is sown broadcast,but 
generally it is drilled with 
hollow bamboos attached 
to the plow,through which 
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hand. The average yield 
is eight bushels. The Eu- 
ropean preference for the 
soft varieties of wheat has 
led them mainly to their 
cultivation. 

The characteristics of 
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perature (Fabrenheit.) 

Referring to the map, 
the shading merely dis- 
tinguishes the different 
belts. Notice here the 
change that would be made 
in taking corn from Belt 
77 degrees 30 minutes, say 
in Central Kansas to Southeastern Wisconsin. The 
change in latitude would be less than 200 miles, while 
the change in average temperature is about ten degrees, 
or four belts away from its usual temperature. Of 
course, it could not be expected to mature. But suppose 
seed corn be taken from Souihern Michigan to Southern 
Minnesota, it could be easily repeated, for, though con- 
siderably out of its original latitude, it would be in the 
same temperature belt. This seems to be the true solu- 
tion of a long vexed question, concerning the adaptabil- 
ity of Indian corn. I putit thus: Any variety may be 
matured if it can have the same average heat during its 
growing season that it had where grown before. The 
accompanying map from my “Corn and Potato Manual 
for 1885’ is of course on a small scale, but it is reasona- 
bly accurate for the first issue, and has been proved cor- 
rect by praotical tests. 


tains; and so of other belts. 


J.C. VAUGHAN. 


The Chicago Fire Department having saved one of 
Armour, Dole & Co.’s elevators from destruction, the 
other day, the firm has sent Marshal Swenie its check 
for $150 for the Firemen’s Benevolent Association. 

The San Francisco Daily News says that the overstock 
of wheat in that state will be large, and even with half a 
crop there will be an average surplus for export, the 
only question being the price that can be obtained for the 

. grain, 


Outline map, showing the Isothermal Belts, or those tracts of country having the same avert 
of June, July and August, covering the period in which Indian Con (Zea Mays) makes its Chief Growth 
these taree months, taken together, is shown by the large figures on the white and shaded belts running from east and west. These fig- 
ures of Fahrenheit’s thermometer are in accordance with the Records of the United States Signal Service. 
It will be observed that the temperature is affected by elevation; as for example, the 
belt of 66 dezress running along the northern b order of the states turns southward along the easternelevated slope of the Rocky Moun- 
Some allowance would be required for the higher portions of the Alleghany range of mountains, but this 
comparatively limit:d area is not indicated, the design being to show the general territory embraced in the several isothermal belts. 


from those showing the Annual mean temperature, 


tage, while still standing at the head of the milling 
interests of the world. 

In the present competition in the markets of the 
world, the peculiar qualities of the wheats of various 
sections as related to the expense of cultivation. and 
carriage, the yield per acre, the bread-making qualities 
both the relative amount and value, are all considered, 
and new values are obtained in the mixing of the more 
productive, but cheaper wheats, with those of finer 
quality but more expensive in production. Among those 
sections that have especially elicited attention since the 
wheats of Russia, Hungary, etc., have ceased to furnish 
reliable surpluses, are those of the American Northwest 
including Manitoba, and those of India. As the former 
are at our door and subject to the discussions of the 
daily press, the main points made by the author, are as 
to the wheats of India. 

The wheats of India and Egypt require for the most 
part irrigation in their production; while a curious 
feature of the Indian grain is the number of plowings 
supposed to be requisite to sowing. In some districts 
five or s'x are required to clear the soil of grass; at other 
points the land is plowed only twice, but is harrowed 
half a dozen times. 
ings may be regarded as inversely to the frequency of 
irrigation. In some places wheat is the only crop; else- 
where itis alternated with cotton; the sowing is done 
in November and December, and the harvest isin March 


e temperature during the three months 


The ratio of the number of plow-. 


these Indian wheats, thus 
primitively and with great 
labor grown in relation to 
competition with those of 
Europe and America have 
been fully tested by Eng- 
lish experts and widely 
published. They are very valuable in the percent- 
age of their yield of bread; but the quality of 
the latter in dryness, aromatic flavor, etc., render 
them only useful for mixing with other wheats 
for which they have a high value, and givea large 
margin of profit to bakers and millers. The area un- 
der wheat in India is estimated at 26,000,000 acres 
with an average product of 250,000,000 bushels, of which 
40,000,000 are available for export. The cost is various 
in different sections, but is estimated at fifty cents in the 
interior, or $1.50 per bushel laid down in London. The 
average price of our Northwestern wheat for the past 
six years has been about $1.00 per bushel, with an aver- 
age yield of fifteen bushels per acre. But the tendency 
is now, as stated, to change the production of that sec- 
tion to stock and dairy products, while the number of 
profitable grasses there also offer a large inducement to 
the farmer to raise for their forage value. As to the 
daeger from Indian wheat there is a limit to the demand, 
when the price falls this will be exceeded by the supply, 
and in that semi-starved country the ryots cannot com_ 
pete with the workers of Europe, until they learn how 
to properly feed themselves. The low priced lands of 
the hard wheat producing regions of our Northwest, 
with the intelligence of its people and the growing 
cheapness of transportation, etc., forbid any successful 
competition by those oriental lands for many years to 
come. 


The Average temperature for 


These belts differ materially 
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GRAIN, ITS STOWAGE, STORAGE 
AND PRESERVATION. 


Few subjects are of so much import to the grain mer- 
chants as that of safety, whether in ocean or lake trans- 
portation, or storage in granariesor elevators. The ques- 
tion is one that affects a wide circle of interests; the 
farmer, the railroad and the canal, the shipper, the ship- 
owner and the shipmaster; the receiver and consumer; 
in fact, all who travel on the ocean, as well as the ship- 
builders and the underwriters who insure the vessel and 
cargoes. A due knowiedge of the seasons of shipment 
too, is often of the utmost consequences to grain mer- 
chants and shippers. 

Although it is true that grain is an article that can be 
shipped almost at all seasons, and is shipped from cer- 
tain ports called open ports, more or less throughout the 
year, yet the quantity must be governed toa certain 
extent everywhere by the season of the harvest,. and by 
the amount produced. There, are, however, other causes 
which possess great control over shipments, the princi- 
pal one being the closing of certain ports by ice in the 
cold season, and another great cause, the state of the 
markets. 

In consequence of the importance of the subject, the 
proper method of stowing grain for lake or ocean trans- 
portation acquires fresh interest every day. The prac- 
tice in Montreal for loading grain is, for a water-ballast 
steamer, 1270 tons net register, as follows: Dimensions 
286 feet by 35 feet by 24 feet, two decks, three tier of 
beams, and classed 100 A 1 English Lloyds; loading un- 
der.the rules for a full voyage. The shifting boards to 
extend from the deck to the top of the water, ballast 
tank or the keelson. Bulk grain is run into the hold 
to within three or four feet of the middle deck; the bulk 
grain is then closely platformed over with inch boards, 
and grain in bags placed on top to keep it from shifting. 
In the ’tween decks shifting boards are fitted, and the 
grain has to be stowed in bags, none in bulk being al- 
lowed. The cargo would be about 5,000 bushels of 
wheat, and the free-board six feet five inches in salt 
water. 

This plan is copied somewhat after New York, but 
the latter city is getting ahead of that system, and heavy 
‘bulk cargoes, it is believed, can be carried as safe as 
two-thirds bulk and one-third bags. A great deal of in- 
ventive talent has been lately devoted to the systems of 
bulkheads and division boards, so as to render shifting 
impossible, and several patents have been the result, 
which, it is believed, will furnish a‘satisfactory solution 
of the whole question. : 

There are a great many who are of the opinion that 
the only right and proper way of shipping grain is in 
bags, but this in the opinion of others involves consider- 
able expense over the other methods which are equally 
as good. The principal objections to the use of bags are 
these: They are generally made of poor material, are 
sewed by machinery and rip easily, so that when stowed 
away the grain leaks out as soon as the loosened bags 
begin to shift and tumble about, endangering both ship 
and cargo. The first cost, when the bag is supposed to 
hold about three bushels, is 444 centseach. The sewing 
after filling costs one cent a bag, and the additional hand- 
ling from 15 to 20 percent. more than the trimming of 
bulk grain. On each voyage the bags become smaller, 
owing to the practice of cutting off the lugs, so that the 
bag generally lasts about three voyages. Another objec- 
tion to the bagging of a whole grain cargo is that in the 
face of great competition the rates of freight are so low 
that grain exporters from the United States would be 
discriminated against by other countries which permit 
grain to be carried in bulk. 

Grain is often carried both in bulk and bags on the 
same vessel, but it is claimed that such cargoes are as 
dangerous as when the grain is entirely in bulk unless 
the vessel is properly ceiled and provided with strong 
shifting boards. It isclaimed by some thata layer or 
two of bags prevents the bulk grain from shifting bodily, 
and that even ifthe bags should rip notall the grain 
would leak out, and further that the bags would so ad- 
here to each other that a tumultuous shifting of the 
cargo, such as might occur with bulk grain, would be 
prevented. It is also claimed that if yreater care were 
taken in the loading of grain there would not be so much 
danger on vessels of 500 and 600 tons as there is now. Itis 
customary when grain is loaded in bulk to have an eleva- 
_ tor at each hatch, where itis shot into the vessel like a 
stream of water, without giving time for the air to escape, 
whereby the cargois prevented from settling or per- 


mitting it to be trimmed properly. The percentage of 
losses of Italian vessels is less than that of those under 
any other flag. This is due to the great attention paid by 
the masters of those vessels to loading. They will not 
allow the vessel to be filled up at once, but check the 
loading when the vessel is not more than two-thirds full, 
and allow the air to escape and the grain to settle. 
Where this is not done, and the vessel goes immediately 
to sea, let the shifting boards be ever so good, the mo- 
ment the least motion is given to the vessel the cargo 
begins to shift. Admitting that the captains of vessels 
are experienced navigators, it is claimed that many of 
them have an imperfect knowledge touching the relation 
of cargo to the ship, and the frequent cause of loss of 
vessels carrying bulk grain is attributed to negligence. 
As an illustration, it is stated that a vessel Jeaving port 
takes a certain tack, according to the direction and force 
of the wind, and will keep it for several days. The 
grain will seek its own level, and then settle and pack 
down on that side of the ship lying over from the wind, 
and thus the equilibrium is destroyed. In this condition 
the vessel might encounter heavy weather, when the 
danger, the center of gravity being changed, is very 
great. It has been shown by one of Lloyd’s surveyors 
that many vessels engaged in the Atlantic trade, although 
not deficient in strength, are yet, from their dimensions, 
proportions, and type, and the smallnessof engine power, 
not suitable to contend with Atlantic storms. 

Many of the grain carrying vessels from New York are 
now being fitted with boxes or compartments, with a 
capacity for 8,000 or 16,000 bushels, and where vessels 
are fitted in this way, grain is as safe as other cargoes. 
A new method called diagonal bulkheads has been de- 
vised by a New York shipper, which, it is claimed, is 
the safest plan thus far putinto use. Itis simply a per- 
manent bulkhead, which runs along the vessel on the 
line of the keel, from the edge of the upper deck hatch 
to the sides of the vessel, well shored on both sides on 
an angle of about 60 degrees from the deck, thus forming 
a truncated pyramid. This, it is asserted, overcomes all 
tendency to force open the water-ways, as is the case 
where the grain is filled up to the sides of the vessel, 
and distributes the pressure equally around the bilge of 
the ship. As the vessel thus loaded rolls, the body of 
grain which shifts from side to side is so small that the 
stability of the ship cannot be destroyed. Another sys- 
tem, upon the same principle, and which has the same 
effect, is a series of shutters hinged near the midship 
section of the upper deck, and running along the line 
of the keel. Being automatic in their operation, they 
regulate themselves with the settling of the grain. These 
are coming into use on American vessels. This new sys- 
tem is the invention of Mr. C. Lazarevitch, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., who has also patented an improved method of 
ceiling to prevent shifting. The hold of the vessel is 


divided, as required by underwriters, by a center shifting- 


board; then under the main hatches triangular boxes are 
constructed on both sides of the center-board, and cov- 
ered with flanges. The vessel is filled in bulk and 
trimmed in the usual way, after which it may be put 
to sea. When the grain begins to settle on one side the 
flanges follow, and are fastened by pawls above. The 
captain then tacks the vessel, so that the grain on the 
opposite side is allowed to settle in like manner, and the 
flanges are also fastened. The grain is now secured in 
the center of the vessel, and all danger is passed as far as 
the cargo is concerned. It is not absolutely necessary, 
it is said, that the captain tack the vessel, though it is 
desirable that he should do so. The natural motion of 
the sea will ordinarily settle the grain on both sides so 
that it can be securely fastened. The inventor states in 
his direction for working the system, that “When a 
vessel loaded with grain with the anti-shifter aboard 
eaves port, it will list one way or the other, according to 
ja fair wind; the grain will have an easy motion toward 
the inclined side, and, by its pressure, lift the flanges, 
say, only one inch—all that would be necessary to let the 
ratchets drop and set the flanges in motion. Now the 
opposite side of the vessel must be put in the same con- 
dition, and to do this any captain will have sufficient 
judgment to put his vessel on the other tack for a short 
time, so as to let the ratchets drop on that side also, after 
which he may resume his former tack and continue on 
his voyage. The vessel will now, through its undulating 
motion, prepare and trim its cargo for a stormy sea, and 
be ready to receive shocks, the anti-shifters constantly 
following the motion of the grain, keeping it shifting 
toward the center of the hold of the vessel. 

The advantages of this system are stated to be no loss 


of freight room. The first cost of putting them on ves- 

sels is about the cost of hiring bags for one voyage, and 

will last as long as the vessel itself, and ventilation is 

secured to keep the grain cool and in good condition. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


THE LOTZ GRAIN SHOVELING 
MACHINE. 


We have been shown a leiter just received from Mr. 
Ferdinand Schumacher, of Akron, Ohio, the “oatmeal 
king,” who, inhis large mills and elevators, among 
other shovel machines, has two of the Lotz Patent Grain 
Shoveling Machines, patented by Mr. Wm. H. Lotz, 59 
Metropolitan Block, this city, and furnished Mr. Schu- 
macher two years ago by the Howard Iron Works, of 
Buffalo. 

In his letter, which is under date of June 6, 
Mr. Schumacher says: “After a period of almost 
two years, I am pleased to say that your shovel 
machines admit of an easy adjustment, so as to 
be made operative from any point of cars. The 
friction pulleys will slip when the scoop happens to 
me.t with more than ordinary resistance, which saves 
considerable wear and tear of ropes andshoyvels. It 
takes but a little care and lubricating, and the paper 
friction being comparatively noiseless, is decidedly su- 
perior to clutch or old-style machines.” 

Mr. Lotz has just taken outa third patent, securing the 
later improvements on his machines, relating chiefly to 
the construction of the automatic parts. 


THE NEW CORN WORM, 


Prof. Forbes, the Illinois state entomolozist, describes 
the new pest, the “corn root web worm,” that many con- 
sider to be more damaging to the crop than poor seed, 
as a moth of an entirely different family. from the cut 
worm. If the nest in a damaged hill, which latter 
shows a mass of webbed dirt near the surface among the 
young stalks or the roots, be opened, it will be found to 
contain a reddish, bristly, active worm, half an inch 
long when full grown, and hidden in this matted soil. 
The stalk will be found gnawed, cutin two, or else 
scarified superficially, and from one to eight larve in a 
single hill. Its history gives no information as to a sec- 
ond brood or its parasitic character. The name given to 
the female is “crambus zéelus.’ The injury done is 
usually so early that a new crop of grain may be 
grown. 


THE GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT. 


The report of the U. S. Department of Agriculture for 
June estimates the aggregate wheat crop at 360,000,000 
bushels; 207,000,000 being winter and 153,000,000 spring 
wheat. The June condition of wheat is lower than has 
ever been reported, and is now 62 against 70 in May; 


. Spring wheat on conditions 97. The average percentages 


of the principal states are reported as follows: New 
York, 91; Pennsylvania, 67; Ohio, 56; Michigan, 94; In- 
diana, 63; Illinois, 40; Missouri, 52; Kansas, 56, and Cal- 
ifornia, 58. The average yield will be ten bushels per 
acre. None ofthe territories are included in the winter 
wheat section. The spring wheat reports are more favor- 
able, as noted; the war rumors and decrease of winter 
wheat acreage and condition, leading to the secding of 
about the same acreage as last year. The reported aver - 
ages sum up some 11,0.0,000 acres with results in states 
as follows: The percentage on last year’s areais in Wis- 
consin, 95; Minnesota, 99; Iowa, 102; Nebraska, 98, and 
Dakota, 103. 


Minnesota’s New Orleans exhibit is to be brought 
home at once, and will form one of the attractions at the 
state fair this fa]l, and an important one it will be, too. 


The visitation by locusts this year is a remarkable one, 
according to Prof. Riley, on account of this being the an- 
niversary of two distinct tribes of the pests, the seventeen- 
year and the thirteen-year varieties. It is the first time 
the two have appeared together in 221 years, and they 
will not afflict us with their presence jointly again for as 
many years to come. Neither tribe will be likely to pro- 
long their stay beyond the last of July, and their destruc- 
tion will be mostly confined to damages done to fruit 
trees. In many places they will not be seen at all.—Zn- 
diana Farmer. 
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Issued on May 12, 1885. 

Beit Fasrener.—Philippe Koch, Neuss, Germany. 
(No model.) No. 317,549. Filed Oct. 29, 1884. Patent- 
ed in Belgium Sept. 6, 1884, No. 66,242. 

Bucket Evevaror.—Frederick W. Howell, Buffalo, 
N. Y. (No model.) No. 317,791. Filed Jan. 17, 1885. 

Door FoR GrAtN Cars.—Solomon R. Washer, Atchi- 
son, Kan. (No model.) No. 317,900. Filed Jan. 22, 
1885. 

GRAIN CLEANING MAcuinr.—Henry Lampman, Afton, 


N. Y. (No model.) No. 317,655. Filed Feb. 4, 1884. 

GRAIN SEPARATOR.—John F. Henderson, Marston, 
Mich. (No model.) No. 317,782. Filed March 3, 
1885. 


Gratin SEPARATOR—John Lucas, Hastings, Minn. 
(No model.) No 317,818. Filed July 1, 1881. 

Grain SEPARATOR —William H. Mercer, Mercer, 8. 
C. (No model.) No. 317,827. Filed Jan 24, 1885. 

Corron-SEED HuLLER.—Clarence A. Chandler, East 
Bridgewater, Mass. Assignor of one-half to Fredric C. 
Mann, same place. (No model.) No. 317,927. Filed 
June 13, 1884. 

Horsm Powrr.—William T. Cross, Whiteville, Tenn. 
(No model.) No. 317,519. Filed March 21, 1885. 

MANUFACTURE OF RipG@k CAPs FOR CORRUGATED 
RooFinG.—John Smith, Kansas City, Mo. (No model.) 
No. 317,868. Filed Nov. 3, 1884. 

Issued on May 19, 1885. 


Beitr Fasrener.—Joseph Essig, Larvill, Ind. (No 
model.) No, 317,984. Filed Jan. 5, 1885. 
Corw SHELLER.—Silas C. Schofield, Freeport, Ill. 


(No model.) No. 318,041. Filed April 14, 1884. 

APPARATUS FoR Dryine GRAIN BY MEANS OF AIR 
CurrEnts.--Jacob A. Lutcha, Cleveland,Ohio. (No model) 
No. 318,269. Filed April 2, 1883. 

PROoESS OF ELEVATING, CONVEYING, PURIFYING AND 
Dryinc Grarn.—Jacob A. Latcha, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(No model.) No. 318,377. Filed April 15, 1884. 

Fire AND WATER Proor Roor.—Moses W. Powell, 
Chicago, Ill. (No model.) No. 318,023. Filed Jan. 27, 
1885. 

Cap AND ANCHOR FoR METALLIC RooOFING.—Benjamin 
F. Caldwell, Wheeling, W. Va. (No model.) No. 
318 352. Filed March 10, 1885. 


Issued on May 26, 1885. 
Bauine Press.—Eben E. Fuller, Monticello, assignor 
of one-half to George Houghton, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(No model.) No. 318,460. Filed Aug. 9, 1884. 


Breit TIGHTENER.—Michael Dugan, Brandt, Pa. (No 
model.) No. 318,707. Filed April 18, 1885. 

CocktE SEED SEPARATOR.—George Adams, Sher- 
burne, Minn. (No model) No. 318,677. Filed Oct. 8, 
1884, 

Macuine For Maxine ELEVATOR BuoxErs.—Sam- 
uel 8. Stott and Richard Birtwistle, Haslingden, County 
of Lancaster, England. (No model.) No. 318,582. 
Filed March 10, 1885. Patented in England Jan. 14, 
1885. No. 506. 

Gratin Bacerna Apparatus.—Vincent Laplace and 
Edward Laplace, Issoudun, France. (No model.) No. 
318,638. Filed Dec. 13,1882. Patented in France June 
17, 1882. No 149,665. 

Grain Dripr.—George H. Diehl, Lake, Ill. 
model.) No. 318,704. Filed Sep. 15, 1884. 

GrRaIn ELEVATOR AND CLEANER.—Francis M. Will- 
iams, Dows, Iowa. (No model.) No. 318,674. Filed 
March 10, 1885. 

Grain SEPARATOR.—James S. Upton, Battle Creek, 

Mic) (No model.) No. 318,835. Filed Jan. 24, 1885. 

Horsm Powrr.—Heman R. Smith, Attica, N. Y. 
(No model.) No. 318,518. Filed Feb. 9, 1885. 

Hay Press.—Samuel H. Miller, Sacramento, Cal. 
(No model.) No. 318,644. Filed Jan. 28, 1885. 

Issued on June 2, 1885. 
Car SvrarTEerR.—Samuel Rockafellow, Muscatine, 


(No 


Iowa, assignor of one-half to William G. Reeve, Peru, 


Ill. (No model.) No. 319,029. Filed March 13, 1885. 

Conveyor.—Charles H. Morgan, Buffalo, N. Y. (No 
model.) No. 319,299. Filed Nov. 26, 1884. 

Grain Meter.—Jobn Will, Audubon, Iowa. (No 
model.) No.319,160. Filed March 19, 1885. 

Merat, Roorrme.—Benedict, Auburn, Ind. (No 


model.) No. 319,228. Filed March 31, 1885. 


CoMBINED WEIGHING SCALE AND ReGIsTER.—Augus- 
tus B. Davis, Philadelphia, Pa. (No model.) No. 319,- 
199. Filed Oct. 29, 1884. 


Issued on June 9, 1885. 


PowrER FoR Bauina PreEssEs—Willis D. Slauson, 
Racine, Wis. (No model.) No. 319,858. Filed April 
27, 1885. 

Car STarTER.—David W. Copeland, Syracuse, N. Y. 
(No model.) No. 319,565. Filed Oct. 10, 1884. 

GRAIN AND SEED SEPARATOR AND GRADER.—Will- 
iam Tate, Winston, N.C. (No model.) No. 319,528. 
Filed March 5, 1885. 

Grain ReEcistpR.—John Martin and Pheneas T. 
Baker, Danville, Ill. (No model.) No. 319,594. Filed 
Jan. 2, 1885. 

AUTOMATIC GRAIN MrasurRE AND RueGISTER.—Peter 
Kaufman, Hudson, Ill. (No model.) No. 319,822. Filed 
Dec. 17, 1884. 

MeEtatiic Roorme.—Levi H. Montross, 
Ontario, Can. (No model.) No. 319,921. 
21, 1885. 

Meratiic Roorine.—John C. Wands, St. Louis, Mo. 
(No model.) No. 319,869. Filed Dec. 26, 1884. 


Simcoe, 
Filed Jan. 


HOW THE SPLICES SHOULD RUN. 


The annexed illustration will explain how the splices 
of a belt should run. The arrow indicates the proper 


QO 


ORIVER FOLLOWER 


direction of the belt, or, rather, shows which way the 
belt runs when the splice is properly made. 


FIGURES ON CORN. 


The legend of the Nebraska exhibit at the New Or- 
leans World’s Exposition, “Corn is King,” calls more 
and more largely attention to the value of this cereal in 
the agriculture of the different states as well as the ag- 
gregate of our agricultural output. The New Hngland 
Farmer, in reference to this inquiry, presents the follow- 
ing statistics: The value of the corn fodder produced 
in Massachusetts in 1875 was estimated at nearly 16,000 
tons, in value over $164,000, which was only a tenth of 
the actual amount used for fodder. The actual value of 
the whole must have been at least $500,000. Montana, 
with the largest average yield of 36.6 bushels per acre, 
has only 490 acres in corn, valued at $1.05 per bushel. 
Florida shows the smallest yield, viz.: 9.5 bushels, val- 
ued at 80 cents. There are twenty-seven states and ter- 
ritories that exceed Massachusetts and Nevada which is 
the same in their corn crop, with an average of 21.7 
bushels per acre. Illinois has about 8,000,000 acres of 
corn valued at about $45,000,000; Massachusetts, 57,000 
acres, valued in crop at $1,175,000; Nevada has 10,000 
acres with a value of over $16,000. The total value of 
this crop for 1882 was reported at $784,000,000, or nearly 
double the value of any other crop. There were ex- 
ported about 40,600,000 bushels of corn and nearly 1,100,- 
000 bushels of meal, valued at $28,737,000. 


Over 200,000 Howe Scales have been sold, and the de- 
mand is increasing continually. Borden, Selleck & 
Co., Agents, Chicago, Il. 


The Rural New Yorker two years ago produced a 
hybrid between wheat and rye, the new grain being very 
distinct from either. Last year a further cross was 
effected upon these hybrids by using the pollen of rye so 
that the resulting grain is three-quarters rye. The plants 
are remarkably vigorous, and the heads large, and still 
very distinct from those of rye. 


IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


[Special Correspondence AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. ] 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 13, 1885—The past mecnth - 


has developed a very poor condition cf affairs in Kansas 
and Missouri so far as wheat isconcerned. A month ago 
it was reported that the great bulk of winter wheat that 
had been planted had been winter-killed, and that farm- 
ers were plowing under prior to putting in a crop of corn. 
At that time it was thought that about thirty per cent. 
would be a fair estimate for the year’s yield. But the 
best laid schemes of mice and men are doomed to be un- 
dermined. Reports from those sections show that much 


of that which has not succumbed to the winter elements | 


has developed cheat in the most approved style. 
have heard from all the leading wheat counties through- 
out the state, and with the exception of a few of the 
southern tier of counties we discover that nothing is 
hoped for inthe wheat line. There are a few counties 
which may have about enough for their own consump- 
tion, but this is the exception. In counting then upon 
the wheat supply of the country it would be well to put 
the crop of Kansas at zero, for this is the figure that will 
be found nearest correct. Reports from Missouri are 
hardly more assuring, and the prospects are gloomy 
any way one looks at them. Certain it is that the winter 
wheat sections so far as represented by these two states, 
will contribute very little to the country’s resources. 

Corn will, on the other hand, if the present promises 
hold out, be in good supply. Your correspondent has 
just returned from a trip throughout Southern Kansas, 
and the acreage of corn was found to be very large, the 
plant being in prime condition throughout the counties 
of Barber, Sumner, Cowley, Butler, Kingman, Harper, 
Montgomery, Chautauqua, Labette and Cherokee. In 
these counties the bulk of corn planted is knee high, 
and the stand looks most healthful, except in isolated 
cases where freshets have done some injury. The coun 
ties to the north of the above also have a more, than ay- 
eraze acreage, though not advanced by any means to the 
ike extent. The season still continues a little backward 
as represented by growth of corn, but in all conversations 
held with the older and more experienced farmers the 
conviction was expressed that all would end well if the 
summer would bring its usual quota of rain. So that in 
this respect the shortage in the wheat crop will be 
partially equilibrated by the increased output of corn. 

However, the average Kansas farmer will feel rather 
poor for the next year, whatever way one may look at 
the results of his labor. Grain merchants here will be 
particularly affected by the shortage of crops, and it will 
be only by hard, herculean efforts that the shortage of 
business will enable them to all pull through. The bulk 
of heavy dealers here are preparing to curtail expenses 
as much as possible, declaring that such a course is the 
only safe one. 


There have been 162,382 bushels of wheat received at 


the elevators during the past month, being 47,952 in ex. 
cess of that for the corresponding four weeks a year ago. 
Corn, on the other hand, has been in very light supply, 
the receipts during the same period being 194,814 bush- 
els against 604,473 bushels for the same time a year ago. 
The above figures with reference to corn show a 
great falling off, the receipts being less than for several 
years. Twenty-one thousand and twenty bushels of oats 
have been received by elevators here since the last let- 
ter, being an increase over the same time last year of 
11,424 bushels. This was never a rye center, but the re- 
ceipts the past month have been 5,130 bushels, 967 bush- 
els in excess of the corresponding month last year. The 
amount ofgrain in store as reported by the different ele- 
vators is as follows: Wheat, 651,845 bushels; corn, 127,- 
847 bushels; oats, 14,970 bushels, and rye, 3,800 bushels. 
No barley finds a resting place here at present, the brew- 
eries and distilleries exhausting the supply as fast as it 
comes to hand. 

Prices, as a rule, have followed the ups and downs of 
the Chicago market. The highest price was reached on 
June 10, No. 2 red, when 8334c was paid; the lowest was 
on June 1, when 7614c was reached. No. 2 soft was bid 
up to $1.01 on May 19-21, and from there descended to 
94c on May 29. Seventy-five and five-eighths cents was 
the highest price paid for No. 3 red winter, on May 19; 


a reaction quickly followed from the above and on May 


28 the same grade sold at 70c. From the above it will be 
seen that the variations in prices have been as follows: 
No. 2 red, 74gc; No. 2 soft, 7c, and No.3 red 5%e. 


During the same time No. 2 corn, after ascending to 43_ 


3gc on May 22 has tumbled steadily down until to-day it 


We, 
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was bid at 35c, a decline of 83gcin a little more than two 
weeks. No. 2 white, on the other hand, instead of going 
down haskept ascending steadily upward as compared to 
the first of the month. On May 28, 491¢c was the price 
while on May 13, 411¢c. was the price of a bushel. 
The extremely high price of May 23 was not.touched 
again, and to-day the same sells at 453(c., 23¢c. improve- 
ment over the beginning. No. 4 has been but little 
handled. Prices varied all the way from 30c. to 40c. per 


bushel. 
On account of the present high prices of corn farmers 


throughout Kansas are busy sending in their hogs as 
fast as they can be gotten ready for market. Owing to 
the light yield of wheat promised, it is prophesied by 
the knowing ones, that corn will be higher than it has 
been for a good many years. Whether this surmise be 
correct or not, certain it is that the average Missouri 
and Kansas farmer takes a good deal of stock in the 
idea. Asaresult Kansas City is receiving more hogs 
daily than ever before in its history. During the past 
week 85,304 head of swine changed hands at this point 
and during the same period St. Louis received but 
43,400. There is no doubt, however, but that Kansas 
City, all things being even, is leaving St. Louis in the 
shade most scandalously, both as regards grain and live 


stock. 
It is the same old story. Chicagoans will remember 


without any effort the way their city put St. Louis in 
the shade scarcely a quarter of a score of years since. 
The old gentiemen in the Rip Van Winkle city kicked 
long and vigorously, but finally had to give up to the 
steel cold facts and give precedence to whom it was due. 
Idonotthink I am overstepping the bounds of truth 
when I prophesy that what Chicago did so effectually 
in 1880, Kansas City will do fifteen years later. Poor 
old St. Louis? 

The talk with reference toa new grain exchange is 
still kept up. There seems to be as many different 
opinions as to the most desirable site for a new building, 
as there are membcrs of the board. From present ap 
spearan_e there will not be anything done in this direc- 
tion for some time. A majority of the more conservative 
members are in favor of paying all the debts for the 
building now occupied before starting a new edifice. To 
be sure this debt is almost nominal and a year or two 
will see it wiped out, but itis held the safer plan to be 
starting with new undertakings with a clear score. 

At the Board of Trade, Friday morning, a meeting of 
the members was held after ’Change to take action on the 
question of rules relating to trading done outside the 
hall. The committee reported the following, which was 
unanimously adopted, and will be submitted and proba. 
bly passed by the Directors of the Board of Trade, Mon- 


day: 
To the Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo.: 


Gentlemen:—Your committee appointed to propose 
rules to carry into effect the amendment to Section 27, 
rule 4, adopted June 5, beg leave to report that we have 
the same under consideration, and would respectfully 
recommend as follows: 

First—That Sections 1 and 2 upon present trading reg- 
ulations be rescinded. 

Second—That ihe following sections be adopted in 
lieu thereof: 

Section 1. The hours of trading of this Board of Trade 
will be between 10 o’clock a. mM. and 1 o’cluck p. M., 
and between 2 o’clock. p.m. and 38 o’clock P. M., except 
on Saturday, when there shall be no afternoon board. 
The call shall be made at 11 o’clock A. M. 


Sec. 2. The place of trading shall be the hall of this| 
board, and transactions between members at other places) 
or at hours other than specified in Section 1 hereof, are) 


hereby prohibited. 

Sec. 3. Any member vi lating the provisions of Sec- 
tions 1 and 2 of these rules shall, upon confession or con- 
viction thereof, be fined not less than $5 nor more 
than $25 for each offense. 

Sec. 4. In case of transactions for immediate delivery 
car lots shall be the minimum quantity sold, and bids 
and offers shall be for car lots unless otherwise specified. 
In case of transaction for delivery during current month, 
bids and offers shall be for 3,000 bushels unless other- 
wise specified, and car lots shall be the minimum quan- 
tity sold. In case of transaction for delivery during sub- 
sequent months, bids and offers shall be for 5,000 bushels 
unless otherwise specified, and 2,500 bushels shall be 
the minimum quantity sold. 


Cheat is said to have appeared in the wheat fields at 
_ points in Southern Illinois. 
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[We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


A CHANCE FOR SOME ONE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—The citi- 
zens of Sterling, Weld county, Col., offer a bonus of 
about $1,000 cash and an interest in a water power to 
the man or company who will build a first-class mill in 
the town, with a capacity of not less than 50 barrels, by 


Dec. 1, 1885. 
Yours truly, 
Sterling, Col. 


W. C. Packarp. 


THE CROPS IN NEBRASKA. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I have 
been all over the South Platte country and everything is 
‘ooming.”’ In Kansas there is a very poor wheat crop; 
just what percentage of afull crop is hard to say, as 
authorities differ widely in their estimates. What they 
lack in wheat will be made up in corn, which is looking 
nicely. I noticed one field being cultivated the second 
time in Cloud Co., Kan., but this is quite exceptional, 
However, corn generally is in a healthy condition, despite 
the backward season. 

Yours, A. B. Couton, Treas. Frost Mfg. Co. 

Lincoln, Neb. 


TIMOTHY WANTED. 

Hditor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—We saw 
in your journal of May 15, on page 250, a notice stating 
that Mr. 8. H. Grannis had bought and shipped to Chi- 
cago about 8,000 bushels of timothy seed from the terri 
tory tributary to Englewood, Minn. We wrote to Mr. 
Grannis, and directed the letter to Englewood, Minn., 
and our letter was returned, saying that there was no 
such office in Minnesota. Will you please give us his 
address, as we want to find a man from whom we can 
buy timothy seed by the carload from first hands. 

Yours truly, H. C. Smiru & Co. 

Athens, Pa. 

[We saw the item ina St. Paul paper. There is an 
Englewood in California, and the item probably referred 
to that place. Perhaps some of our readers can give 
Messrs. Smith & Co. what they want. | 


THE WHEAT CROP OF KANSAS. 

Hditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—There 
are a number of reports out regarding the Kansas wheat 
crop, and a good many, not familiar with the situation 
as it is, discredit these reports. We thought that it 
might be satisfactory information to some of your read- 
ers to know what the opinions are. of parties on the 
ground, and what has been done. Séveral of the best 
grain men in Kansas have been over the state pretty 
thoroughly, and they do not figure it possible for Kan- 
sas to have over 10,000,000 bushels of wheat this year. 
Last Saturday, June 6, we made a shipment of wheat in 
a direction we uever before did, or heard of; that is, we 
billed thirteen carloads of wheat back from Kansas City 
to Enterprise, Kan , to C. Hoffman & Son, for milling 
purposes. This is one of the oldest, most conservative 
aud successful firms in the state, and is one of the larg- 
est. Dickinson county is, next to McPuerson, the banner 
county of the state for raising wheat. These two coun- 
ties together, this year, will be almost a total failure in 
wheat. 

Yours resp’y, D. C. ImBovEN & Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The Ohio State Board of Agriculture, in their June 
crop report, based on the returns from about 900 regular 
township correspondents, gives the following returns as 
to grain: Wheat, with favorable weather, was estimated 
at 20,900,000 bushels, or 51 per cent. of an average 
crop, or 20,(00,000 short of the last five years’ average; 
8,000,000 short of the estimate in April, and 2,000,000 
bushels short of that of May. The condition of rye was 
reported as 71; barley, area 81, condition 72; oats, area 
106, condition 92; corn, area 105, condition 94. 


CORN AT NEW ORLEANS. 


The profoundly zealous subject of “King Corn,” inthe 
person of the Jnter-Ocean correspondent at the New 
Orleans Exposition closes his vivid pictures in his letter 
of May 8, with the following notices of the cxhibits of 
the states not before fully described: Wisconsin, though 
north somewhat of the corn belt, shows a fully matured 
crop of this cereal, beautifully represented in glowing 
festoons or in glass cases. The white and yellow dents 
are both successfully grown, as well as the Chester Mam- 
moth and the Leaming, of which a sample is shown of 
a yield of 80 bushels per acre. The display of this state 
was one of the handsomest shown. 

Minnesota, who prides herself mainly on her wheat, 
which in all forms, especially in milling products, is 
noteworthy, still had avery attractive corn exhibit; 
white and yellow flints and small dents being conspicu- 
ous. The Leaming, already noted as a Northern favor- 
ite, and early yellow dents also were seen, as well as the 
Pride of the North. The estimated yield of this state 
in 1881 was 15,630,000 bushels, a low average among the 
corn states. 

Iowa shows that this cereal is a very important staple 
in that state, and in the rich varieties of her exhibit all 
the above named varieties were seen. Iowa, says the 
writer, heads the list for 1884 with a yield of 259,000,000 
bushels, and in the previous year of nearly 170,000,000, 
s'anding then third among the states. Dakota presented 
the special hard wheat attraction of the famed North- 
west, while lying so far north the fine character of her 
corn production was a matter of surprise. Her exhibit 
showed a beautiful pyramid, artistically crowned with 
an obelisk, which was the principal ornament of her 
space. She has used this grain to work out other beau- 
tiful artistic designs, among which was an enormous 
corn crib roofed and corniced with golden ears fully 
matured, and three large bins filled with a large variety 
of the grain. Her crop of 1884 was estimated at 15,000,- 
000 bushels. : 

Nebraska shows the most remarkable results in chang- 
ing an arid, sterile area into the finest corn yielding por- 
tion of our country. She has become the land of trees, 
orchards and grapes since 1854, extending her culture 
Into a land of rsinless prairies and grasshopper ravages. 
The writer found it bard to compare this state and Kan- 
sas, with his expressly admired preference for Kentucky 
and Tennessee, although he still gives the palm to the 
latter. Nebraska, like Dakota, showed in its lavish orna- 
mental display her admiration of King Corn, whose 
natural colors, in panel designs, took the place of those 
of the artist’s easel. All the varieties noted above were 
here scen ; there was the largest display of golden dent, 
and corn of this type. One premium sample claimed a 
yield of 114 bushels per acre, raised on upland ground, 
cultivated twelve years without fertilizing. The Leam- 
ing had a record of seventy-five bushels per acre. The 
soft Bloody Butcher is raised largely for stock. There 
were also some noted white dents; one styled the ‘“Da- 
vis,”” has a history. Five years since, at the first Mis- 
sissippi Valley Horticultural Exhibition in St. Louis, 
the Confederate leader, Jeff Davis, sent a small specimen 
from his Beauvoir plantation. Gov. Furnes of Nebraska, 
took some of it home, and the small, white dent has be- 
come in its new field a fine specimen of that variety. 
Two ears of corn, lying alone, has this legend: “This 
corn was raised in the garden of Jas. Heaton, of Lincoln, 
Neb., from seed taken from an ear of corn found on the 
battle field of Chickamauga on the sccond day of the fight 
by W. E. Cline, Co. E., Twelfth Ohio Vol., the seed be- 
ing twenty-one years old.” The Commissioner of Agri- 
culture estimated the crop of the state for 1884 at 125,- 
000,000, which has since been raised, 169,000,000 bushels 

Kansas is also certain that she produces the finest corn 
in the Union, as she received the first premium in the 
main building, both for white and yellow varieties. Still 
this Award does not disturb our writer’s opinion as to 
Kentucky. Kansas hada yield in 1884 of nearly 200,- 
000,000 bushels. Her commissioner thinks that any 
yield less than seventy-five bushels per acre ought to be 
counted a failure. She strives successfully to suit all 
tastes from flinty New England tothe white corn re- 
quired in Texas. 

The far West and the Pacific coast receive a word as 
to future promise, which may result in the cultivation at 
some time of varieties adapted to the soil and climate. 
The amount at present grown is limited, although there 
are spots that indicate what may be, and some corn 
is raised at points as a second crop. Eastern Washing- 
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ton territory and Oregon produce some corn; the west- 
ern portions are tco wet, but are famous for their roast- 
ing ears. In California, the land of surprises, the writer 
saw on the Western coast some luxurious fields of corn, 
where rain had not fallen for months, and the maximum 
temperature was much below the corn growing weather 
of the East; but this is not as yet the land of corn. 


POINTS ABOUT ELEVATORS. 


BY R. JAMES ABERNATHEY IN “AMERICAN MILLER.” 

Observations and experience have demonstrated that 
it is neither a good nor a safe plan to have the top board 
immediately under the pulley, in the head of a stand 
of elevators, flat. It should have a sharp pitch, forty- 
five degrees at least, either one way or the other, or 
both ways, so that all the escaping material will pass 
down the leg of the elevator. With a flat surface the 
material banks up against the face of the revolving 
pulley, and owing to moisture or other causes, gets hard, 
thus producing a friction between it and the pulley, 
that sometimes occasions fire, and is at any time liable 


to do it. 
The speed at which an elevator should run is one of 


the old’problems. The old method of reckoning was to 
figure so many feet per minute for the belt to travel. 
and then make the upper pulley turn twice as many 
times per minute according to its diameter. That meth- 
od, however, is becoming 0” solete, few, if any,mechan- 
ics of standing, using it. Forty revolutions per minute 
for a pulley of 36" in diameter is a very practical speed, 
and one that shou'd be adhered to very closely. Pulleys 
considerably smaller can be run faster up to forty-five 
revolutions per minute with the same good results. 
Pulleys much larger can be run proportionately slower 
with substantially the same effect. The natural law 
governing the speed of an elevator is fixed and universal, 
and would apply alike to all sizes, were the conditions 
allthe same. But in all cases the material has to be 
discharged beyond the open mouth of the down leg, the 
width of which does not vary very much, no matter what 
the diameter of the pulley may be. The small pulley 
requires relatively more force to land the material at the 
point of discharge than does the large pulley, and hence 
can have a greater speed. The writer does not say that 
elevators cannot be made to work and discharge at con- 
siderably higher speeds, for he has run 24” pulleys sev- 
enty-two revolutions per minute. But the speeds indi- 
cated are the most practical. Excessive speeds are both 
ruinous and impracticable. 

The lifting leg of an elevator should always be perpen- 
dicular, and the boot so constructed as to be easily got at 
in case of achoke. Boot should be fitted with slides 
under both legs, that will pull out, thus opening a clear 
passage through both fore and aft, so to speak. It is then 
no trouble to get rid of the choke ina very few minutes, 
provided the boot is where it can be got at easily, which, 
of course, it should always be. 

Owing to the comparatively slow speed of an elevator, 
it is not a good plan to drive direct with a belt. Better 
to use gears or any other positive motion device that 
may be desired. 


Our safes will soon become popular in Mexico. Two 
weeks ago burglars in Merida laid a cunningly-devised 
plan to raid the national bank. A hole was made in the 
wall large enough to enable the gentlemen to craw] into 
the bank. When they got in, however, they met their 
match in large safes from the United States and they 
were obliged to give up the job. 


The Stanislaus Wheat Grower, of Oakdale, Cal., tells 
about grasshoppers as follows: “F. T. Harriman, of 
Sonora, called at the Wheat Grower office Tuesday and 
told us something about grasshoppers. They were so 
thick in the road near Chinese Camp that the road 
seemed to be moving. As a person walked along the 
hoppers jumped to either side, leaving a distinct path. 
About three miles above Knight’s Ferry the grasshoppers 
were so thick upon a fence that bushels could be raked 
off with astick. Two miles south of Jamestown the 
grasshoppers had fallen into a ditch until the water was 
completely covered, and the later arrivals simply rolled 
down on top of the masses. Near Lancaster’s place, only 
about six miles east of Oakdale, Mr. Harriman encoun- 
tered a large flock, which was moving rapidly to the 
north. The insects seem to manifest a partiality for 
creek bottoms and water courses. At Schell’s vineyard 
they had stripped the trees and vines, and Mr. Schell 
stated that he did not expect this year to successfully 
raise one grape,” 
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A rat in a corncrib will consume and waste enough 
corn to keep a pig. 

Prof. Riley eats grasshoppers and declares that they 
are better than shrimps. 

The condition of winter wheat is lower than shown by 
any previous June report. : 

Some of the bulls have got the wheat crop down to 
less than 300,000,000 bnshels. 

Grain freights from Montreal to Great Britain have 


dropped from 8s per quarter to only 9d. 


A Stockton, Cal., grain dealer says that the oversup 
ply of grain bags this year willreach 10,000,000. 

Our spring wheat at present freight rates costs only 
about a dollar a bushel to lay down in Liverpool. 


A New York banker states that he is loaning out 
money in this city on elevator receipts at 3 per cent., 
whereas last year he received 5 per cent. 


Some of the farmers of the Red River Valley are dis- 
cussing the feasibility of shipping wheat by way of the 
Canadian Pacific to Port Arthur, and thence to Chi- 
cago. 

The wire binder has largely given place to the twine 
binder; but the use of magnets in the mill is as impera- 
ive as ever. Itis surprising how much iron scrap of 
various kinds the magnets discover in grain. 

The work of figuring on the probable amount of old 
wheat still in first hands continues with vigor. The lat- 
est estimate is 112,000,000 bushels, which, added to 360,- 
000,000 bushels, makes quite an average crop. 

St. Louis commission men, in purchasing corn, mee 
with sharp competition in Southern Illinois from Mem- 
phis buyers, who pay 45 cents for corn free on board at 
points where the rate is :20 cents per cwt. to Memphis. 


CANALS AND RAILWAYS. 


The construction of the Hennepin Canal and enlarge- 
ment of the Erie soas to permit the navigation of 
the lakes by propellors to tide water, was discussed at 
the late meetiny of the Society of American Engineers, 
with a general concensus of opiuion in opposition. Mr. 
Sweet, who opened the discussion favoring the Erie 
enlargement, stated that the plan was a prism, 18 feet in 
depth, 100 feet wide at bottom, with locks 450 feet long 
and 60 feet wide, and an alignment and gratient that 
shall feed the entire canal from Lake Erie. The most 
serious difficulty is at the crossing of the Seneca River, 
where the canal must be nearly fifty feet above the sur. 
face of the river, and for two miles some forty feet. An 
entirely new route is considered desirable from Syra- 
cuse eastward, in order to secure a continuous descent. 
The maximum cost is estimated at $150,000,000. 

In opposition, the arguments were repeated as to the 
steady decrease in the value of canals as competing with 
railways. The traffic on the Erie has fallen since 1868 


‘from over 6,409,000 tons to some 5,700,000 in 1884, not- 


withstanding the abolition of tolls. But the tonnage of 
the N. Y. Central had increased in the same period 
from about 1,850,000 to nearly 10,900,000 tons, and a sec- 
ond railway has been added alongside. But in fact all 
the railroads from the Great Valley to the Atlantic are 
competitors of the canal. The traffic on the three—the 
N. Y. C., the Erie, and the Pennsylvania, has increased 
from about 17,000,000 tons in 1868, to nearly 52,000,000 
in 1884. The reasons given are that the roads can trans 
port more cheaply than the waterways. The latter routes 
are closed half the year by ice, while the compared time 
between Buffalo and New York is as three days by rail 
to eight by steamers. The failure of the new Canadian 
canal and river improvement is also added in proof of 
this general view; the grain receipts at Montreal having 
decreased 3,700,000 tons since their completion, while 
those of Boston and Baltimore served exclusively by 
rail have increased 19,000,000 and 14,000,000 bushels re- 
spectively in the same period. 

These arguments are admittedly specious but have large 
offsets in the following facts that have been repeatedly 


brought forward: The canals have been the great com- 
peting factors in transportation that have brought down 
the freight rates, as is shown especially in the history of 
the Illinois & Michigan Canal. This canal has forced 
down the rates directly on the Rock Island shipments, 
and indirectly on the B. & O. and the C. & A. Roads. 
The most important object in the enlargement is to in- 
crease the facilities of water transit, which would exert 
a still greater influence in cheapening freight rates and 
greatly increase the annual traffic by these routes. The 
effects upon the trade of the Northwest would greatly 
widen the sphere of this influence on the roads which 
decreased the freight on grain from Chicago to New 
York from 40 cents to less than 10 cents per bushel. The 


tendencies of the railways to abuse all the power they, 
possess or can obtain, as shown in their history, since 


they have become an integer almost in our governments, 
municipal, state and general, are unanswerable argu- 
ments in favor of the largest improvements of our water 
ways. 


THE CANADIAN TOLLS. 


The ‘committee recently appointed by the Board of 
Trade and Corn Exchange, of Montreal, met on June 5, 
to memorialize the Dominion Government in favor of 
abolishing the tolls on the Welland and St. Lawrence 
system of water ways, and to lay before the Premier the 
facts showing to how great an extent these taxes injured 
the grain traffic to the seaboard via Montreal on account 
of the much greater cheapness of the Hrie route, which 
though injured greatly by the smallness of the canal 
capacity and the horse or mule power used against steam 
still charge less by three and one-half cents per bushel 
from Buffalo to New York, compared with the Kingston- 
Montreal route, only one-third the distance. This is 
done with the factors of large barge capacity in favor of 
the latter, and must be due to freedom from tolls on the 
Erie. Such is the claim. 

About the same time, representatives from Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island met the 
opposers of this plan at Ottawa. They claimed that the 
freeing of the Welland canal, etc., of tolls would add 
largely to the outlays in the cost of annual maintenance 
while the only provinces that would be benefited are 
Ontario, Quebec and their dependents below. 

The Inland Marine reciting these and other facts, such 
as insurance, etc., to the same effect, showlng that the 
loss of the tolls named would not even up the expcnses, 
while the trials already made tentatively by government 
and corporations had also resulted in disproving the con- 
clusions of those who urged the plan, added comment 
as follows: The elevator and river interests present at 
the meetings refused to pledge their co-operation in the 
matter even if tolls were abrogated, and this attracted 
the action pro or con of the wharfage interests. The 
falling off reported in 1884 in the grain traffic to 
Canadian ports was principally on the Welland Canal. 
In order that the American trade might not take the ad- 
vantage of this reduction of expense, a discrimination 
was made against us. The full amount of toll was 
required and rebates were allowed to Canadian commerce 
so that only the American boats taking grain to King 
ston to be carried to Montreal by Dominion craft, were 
all of this country’s vessels benefited. The farther com- 
parative history of the waterway and railway tonnage, 
both that passing eastward to British or American ports 
or westward in articles such as iron and salt, showed a 
large decline in 1884 from the preceding five years. In 
other words, the same course of competition was being 
pursued by the Canadian railways, with which the 
American trade was familiar at home. 

This merely temporizing with experiments in chang- 
ing a policy that may require years to fairly test it, gives 
no conclusive proof as to either plan. The Welland is 
fast becoming valueless to the Canadian traffic. That 
government have violated the spirit of the treaties of 
1815 as to naval equipments, which has been fully sus- 
tained by our government. Our improvements through 
the lakes and canals, are open to both parties. The aid 
of the British government in the construction of the 
Canadian improvements are being defended by armed 
English vessels contrary to treaty stipulations; the grain 
of every British elevator along this line is protected by a 
fleet of British gunboats. These things and many other 
advantages, says the journal, have thus far been good. 
naturedly overlooked by us, but “it is rather small busi- 
ness to set up a discrimination in tolls against the very 
flag that has supported the Welland Canal ever since it 
was built.” 
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THE MINNESOTA GRADES. 


The Minnesota State Board of Railway Commission- 
ers, consisting of Messrs. Baker, Becker, and Murdock, 
have settled the new grades of grain inspection, as or- 
dered by the law approved March 5, to go into effect on 
June 15. Prior to their publication on June 11, the com- 
missioners held sundry conferences with those in the 
state practically interested, notably at St. Paul, on May 
27, where they met the Chief Inspector of the state and 
department of Minneapolis, elevator and railway repre- 
sentatives, and prominent wheat growers, including 
Messrs. Dalrymple and Steele, the “Bonanza” producers 
of Dakota. The difference of opinion as to practical 
details and possibilities were very considerable, espe- 
cially as to specific weight, the ability of farmers to own 
the cleaning apparatus required, and various points in 
the grades, but the agreement in regard to the special 
local qualities of these grades, the importance of clean- 
liness and a careful selection of the seed was suflicient, 
on the whole, to sustain the grades created, at least so far 
as to give them a fair trial. The grades referred to were 
as follows: 


No. 1 Hard Spring. Wheat—Must be sound, bright, and well 
cleaned; must contain not less than 75 per cent. of hard Scotch Fife, 
and weigh not less than fifty-eight pounds to the measured bushel. 

No. 1 Northern Spring Wheat—Must be sound and well cleaned, 
and must contain not less than 50 per cent. of the hard varieties of 
spring wheat. Note: Itis tobe understood that the minimum test 
weight of this grade shall not be less than fifty-seven pounds to the 
measured bushel. 

No. 2 Northern Spring Wheat —Must be sound, reasonably clean, 
and of good milling quality. Mote: This grade to include all wheat 
not suitable for the higher grades, and to weigh not less than fifty- 
te to the measured bushel. 

o. 3 Spring Wheat—Shall comprise all inferior, shrunken, or 
dirty spring wheat weighing not less than fifty-four pounds to the 
measured bushel. 

Rejected Spring Wheat—Shall include all spring wheat that is 
grown, badly bleached, or for any cause unfit for No. 3 wheat. 

ote: Wheat containing any admixture of rice 01 goose wheat will 
in no case be graded higher than rejected. 

No Grade—All wheat that is in a heating condition, musty, or too 
damp to be safe for warehousing, or has any considerable admixt- 
ure of fore grain or seeds, or is badly “bin burnt,’ whatever 
grade it might otherwise be, shall be pronounced ‘No Grade,” 
with inspector’s notations as to quality and conditions. 

No.1 White Winter—To be sound, well cleaned, reasonably 
plump, and composed of the white varieties. 

No. 2 White Winter—To be sound, reasonably clean, and com- 
posed of the white varieties. 

No. 1 Red Winter—To be sound, well cleaned, reasonably plump, 
and composed of the red varieties. 

No. 2 Red Winter—To be sound, reasonably clean, and composed 
of the red varieties. 

No. 1 Winter—To be sound, well cleaned, reasonably plump, and 
composed of mixed white and red winter. 

No. 2 Winter—To be sound, reasonably clean, and composed of 
mixed white and red winter. 

No. 3 Winter—Shall comprise all winter wheat fit for warehous- 
ing, weighing not less than fifty-four pounds to the measured 
ice not sound enough or otherwise unfit for No. 2 of the other 
grades. 
oe aa Winter—Fit for warehousing, but otherwise unfit for 

0. 3. 

CORN. 


ae 4 Yellow Corn—Shall be yellow, sound, dry, plump, and well 
cleaned. 
No. 2 Yellow Corn—Shall be three-fourths yellow, dry, reason- 
bate clean, but not plump enough for No. 1 
0.3 Yellow Corn—Shall be three-fourths yellow, reasonably 
dry, and reasonably clean, but not sufficiently sound for No. 2 
0. 1 White Corn—Shall be sound, dry, plump, and well cleaned. 
No. 2 White Corn—Shall be seven-eighths white, dry, reasonably 
clean, but not plump enough for No. 1. 
No. 3 White Corn—Shall be seven eighths white, reasonably dry 
and reasonably clean, but not sufficiently sound for No. 2. 
No.1 Corn—Shall be mixed corn of choice quality, sound, dry, 
and well cleaned. 
No. 2 Corn—Shall be mixed corn, dry, reasonably clean, but not 
good enough for No. 1. 
No. 3 Corn—Shall be mixed corn, reasonably dry, and reasonably 
clean, but not sufficiently sound for No. 2. 
No. 4 Corn—Sshall include all corn not wet or in heating condi- 
tion, that is unfit for grade No. 3. 


OATS. 


No. 1 White Oats—Shall be white, sound, clean, and reasonably 
free from other grain. 

No. 2 White Oats—Shall be seven-eighths white, sweet, reason- 
ably clean, and reasonably free from other grain. 

o. 3 White Oats—Shall be seven-eighths white, but not suffi- 

ciently sound and clean for No, 2. 

No. 1 Oats—Shall be mixed oats, sound, clean, and reasonably 
free from other grain. 

No, 2Oats—Shall bo sweet, reasonably clean, and reasonably 
free from other grain, 

No. 3 Oats—Shal! be all oats that are damp, unsound, dirty, or 
from any other cause unfit for No. 2. 


RYE. 


No. 1 Rye—Shall be sound, plump, and wellcleaned. | 

No. 2 Rye—Shall be sound, reasonably clean, and reasonably free 
from other grain. } 

No, 3 Rye—All rye damp, musty, dirty, or from any cause unfit 
for No. 2, shall be graded as No. 3. | 

BARLEY. 

No. 1 Barley—Shail be plump, bright, clean, and free from other 

rain. 

No. 2 Barley—Shall be sound, of healthy color, not plump enough 
for No. 1, reasonably clean, and reasonably free from other grain. 

No. 3 Barley—Shall include slightly shrunken and otherwise 
eSeetly damaged barley, not good enough for No. 2. 

o. 4 Barley—Shall include all barley fit for malting purposes, 
not good enough for No. 3. 

No.5 Barley—Shall include all barley which is badly dumaged or 
from any cause unfit for malting purposes, except that barley which 
has been chemically treated shall not be graded at all. 

Scotch Barley—The grades of Nos. 1, 2, and 3 Scotch barley shall 
correspond in all Teepe with the grades of Nos. 1, 2, and 3 bar- 
ley, except that they shall be of the Scotch variety. 

The Board accompanied the issuance of these so-called 
“Minnesota Grades” with a full explanation of them, and 
the history as affecting all parties interested in the pro- 
duction, handling, milling, and dealing in grain. The 
difficulties presented, from the nature of the case, were 
numerous, and the interests by no means limited to state 
lines, but were as broad as the commerce that includes 
the grain and flour of that section. There has ‘been for 
years complaints extensively made of injustice in these 
matters, and a system that shall, as this ought, give con- 
fidence to a vast region of most important production, 


| 


must commend itself by its honesty and good faith. This 
became an issue in the last election of that state, in 
which the point at issue was to take the matters of in- 
spection, grading, dockage, etc., away from those person- 
ally interested, and making state responsible appoint- 
ments of officials under state control, where farmers, 
millers, dealers, etc., might place their entire interests 
with perfect confidence. The comparison had been 
freely made between the local markets, controlled by.the 
small warehousemen and dealers, and the open markets 
of the river towns, to the great disadvantage of the for- 
mer. In thenorthern and western part of this section a 
syudicate has practically managed the markets by a most 
complex and subtle system, keeping out all competition, 
and here the loudest complaints have been made. 

In the three grain centers, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
Duluth, the Commission found seven grades of spring 
wheat above No. 3; under the new system there are but 
three. The explanation of the use of the term ‘North- 
ern” was made, as has been well explained, seeming to 
be generally satisfactory, as the “Minnesota” grades 
correspond in their quality with the hard wheats of this 
whole section. The No. 1 Northern, it was supposed, 
would comprise the great bulk of the milling wheat, and 
was fixed at 57 pounds specific weight. No. 2 Northern 
is intended to run parallel to Chicago No. 2. No system 
of dockage was found practicable; the trouble lies with 
the matter of cleaning and the frequent injustice done to 
farmers in mixing their grain with lots of an inferior 
character. Aside from the careful cleaning by farmers, 
the responsible weighmasters, under oath, and inspectors 
must be relied on to correct these abuses. This will do 
away with the practice of dockage for dirt altogether. 
While the Board realizes the great difficulties in satisfy- 
ing all parties, it hopes that by a patient trial the system 
will be approved and extended generally through the 
Northwest. The intention has been to subserve wholly 
the interests of the commonwealth. 

A comparison is made with the St. Paul grades, where 
only four of the seven above referred to are in use, viz.: 
No. 1 hard, No. 1 regular, Nos.2 hard and regular. The 
first is identical with the first of the new grade except 
that the latter requires 75 per cent. Scotch Fyfe in place 
of 85 to 90 in the latter. No. 2 Northern Spring is iden- 
tical with the old grade No. 2 regular. No. 1 Northern 
Spring is a new grade; it resembles No. 1 regular, ex- 
cept that the latter contains no hard wheat while the 
weight is 58 pounds. This new grade also resembles 
No. 2 hard, old grade, except that the weight of latter 
is 56 against 57 pounds, and the percentage of hard wheat 
is 70 in the old grade. The No. 1 Northern Spring com- 
bines the features of the old Nos. 2 regular and hard. 

Very lengthy codes of rules, for the Assistant Grain 
Inspectors, General Rules, and Rules for the Chief 
Deputies, were published. These are, however, so far, 
only for consideration, and not to take effect until farther 
experience. 

These rules are very specific and rigid as to the time 
of the service of inspectors, their responsibilities and du- 
ties with definite directions as to reports and their fre- 
quency. The general rules establish prices of inspec- 
tion in the public warehouses in various quantities, from 
car loads to sacks; also for weighing. The method of 
wet weather and darkness are regulated, and compensa- 
tion for Sunday or other service. 

The press critics on the above state that the commis- 
sion will find how difficult it is to please everybody. 
Every dealer has his own views and objections. Among 
those made by dealers and Board of Trade men were the 
following: he falling off in new from a percentage of 
85 of hard wheat old grade to 75 in the new was objected 
to, but answered by the fact that the new grade specified 
Scotch Fife, while the old was only hard wheat in gen- 
eral. The location of some of the grades was objected 
to, and placing of a grade was called for between No, 1 
hard and No. 1 Northern. The number of grades, ten, 
given to as that state could probably do with a much 
smaller number. Objections are made by some as to the 
not stating the weights of oats and barley. 

The use of the word “Northern” is, as said, generaliy 
favored, as the comparative interest lies in the higher 
grades. The following shows in schedule, the new and 
old compared : 


NEW. OLD. 


No. 1 Hard Spring Wheat—Must} No. 1 Hard Wheat.—Shall be 
be sound, bright and well cleaned ;/composed of the hard varieties of 
must contain not less than 75 per|wheat, clean, bright and sound, 
cent. of hard Scotch Fife, and/and weigh not less that fifty-eight 
weigh not less than fifty-eight/pounds to the measured bushel, 
pounds to the measured bushel. |and shall not contain more than 

No.1 Northern Spring Wheat./15 per cent. soft wheat. 

—Must be sound and well cleaned,| No, 2 Hard Wheat.—Shall be 
and must contain not less than 50)\composed of the hard yarieties of 
per cent. of the ard varicties of/wheat, sound, reasonably clean, 
spring. wheat. Note—It is to be|weighing not lesa than fifty-six 
understood that the minimum test|pounds to the measured bushel, 
weight of this grade shall not bejand shall not contain more than 
less than fifty-seven pounds to the|20 per cent. of soft wheat. 

measured bushel. o. 1 Wheat—Shall be sound 

No. 2 Nurthern Spring Wheat./and well cleaned, weighing not 
Must be sound, reasonably clean|less than fifty-eight pounds to the 
and of good milling quality. Note|measured bushel. 

—This grade to include all wheat) No. 2 Wheat--Shall be sound, 
not suitable for the higher grades,|reasonably clean, and weigh not 
and to weigh not less than fifty-|less than fifty-six pounds to the 
He Pao hs to the measured|measured bushel. 

ushel. 


The cost of inspection is advanced from 20 to 35 cents 
per carload; these rates come out of the pockets of the 
farmers. Under present rules of the Board of Com- 
merce the cost of inspection weighing amounts to 60 
cents, but will be, under new rules, $1.10 per car load. 
The difference between the old and present costs, as es- 
timated onthe Minneapolis receipts from Aug. 1, 1884, 
to June 1 last, would be $30,000. 

The action of the elevator companies of the three 


cities, it is said, will be to quietly ignore the new rules 
and grades. Carrington and Casey are said to be about 
to make one of their Duluth elevators public and to de- 
vote the others to private parties. The same intention is 
assigned to the Minnesota Elevator Co., at Minneapolis. 
The Millers’ Association, as reported, will still have 
their wheat inspected by the inspector of the association, 
and ignore the state inspector. Mr. Pratt says that the 
elevators along the Hastings & Dakota Road have always 
been private. The reports from Fargo intimate that Da- 
kota will follow the example of Minnesota if the new 
rules generally prevail, but at present matters seem un- 
certain, and that state may make its own laws and 
grades. 


€\ Fires, Cas 


Benj. Elsworth, grain dealer, Utica, Minn., is reported 
burnt out. 

The elevator of J. E. Larimore, at Avoca, Iowa, has 
been destroyed by fire. 

Tabor & Batoo, feed and grain dealers, of Larned, 
Kan., have been burned out. 


Edward F. Judd, of the firm of Whittier & Judd, . 


grain dealers, Rochester, Minn., is dead. 


. Compton, grain dealer, of Black Lick, Ohio, has 
been burned out, and has gone out of the business. 


Robert J. Magee, of the firm of Laird & Magee, flour, 
grain and hay dealers, of Philadelphia, Pa., is dead. 


John Hurd, wholesale flour and grain dealer, of 
Bridgeport, Conn , has been burnt out. He was insured. 


C. P. Stevens, of the firm of C. P. & D. Stevens & Son, 
flour and grain merchants, Worcester, Mass., died re- 
cently. 


Nathan Brooke, of the firm of Brooke & Pugh, flour 
and grain commission merchants, Philadelphia, Pa., died 
recently. 


Jones, Rythers, Peavey & Co.’s agent at Lincoln, Neb., 
was drowned in Logan Creek, Sunday, June 14, while 
swimming. He was twenty-five years of age and single. 


Seefield’s elevator at Utica, Minn., caught fire in the 
morning of May 15, and nearly burned to the ground, 
setting fire to the entire village. C. W. Seefield’s loss 
was $6,000; insurance, $2,500. 


The Northern Pacific elevator at Battle Lake, Minn., 
burned on the night of May 24. Its capacity was 35,000 
bushels and it contained 25,000 bushels of wheat. The 
loss was between $23,000 and $30,000. The cause was 
lightning. 


A destructive fire occurred at Jersey City, N.J., on 
June 1, in Heckens’ roofing establishment in the old 
frame elevator, and spread to Carscallen, Cassidy & Co.’s 
grain elevator and feed mill, a three-story brick build- 
ing, 50x50 feet, stored with grain. 


The.steam elevators and corn cribs at Greenfield, Iowa, 
belonging to Scholes Brothers, were burned May 13; 
also five freight cars belonging to the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad. One of them was loaded with 
corn. ‘The loss to Scholes Brothers will be about $8,000; 
partly insured. Loss to the road about the same. 


Thomas Stanbridge, superintendent of the New York 
Central elevators, at Buffalo, N. Y., died May 20, aged 
forty-eight years. Mr. Stanbridge had the reputation of 
being one of the best judges of grain in the country, and 
had been connected with the different elevators of Buf- 
falo for many years. He was a member of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. 


The grain elevator and warehouse at Tadmor, O., be- 
longing to Capt. Walter Crook, was destroyed by fire 
May 21. There were over 600 bushels of corn in the 
structure at the time, all of which was destroyed. It is 
thought the fire originated from a spark of a passing lo- 
comotive. The loss is estimated at $4,000, with an in- 
surance of $2,000 in the Teutonia Insurange Company. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION AND EX- 
PORTS. 


The following are the official statements of aggregate 
wheat production in the United States and the to al ex- 
por s of wheat and flour for the twelve months ending 
with the June following, the flour being reduced to its 
equivalent in wheat: 


YEAR, | Crop. | Exports. 
Bushels. | Bushels. 


1879. | 448,756,630, 180,327,536 
1880. | 498,549,868) 186,341,553 
1881 | 880,280,090) 121,914,655 
188% 504,185,470, 147,838,455 


:2) 421/086,160) 111,584,182 


The average exports of the five years were 33.2 per 
cent. of the production. The exports of the crop year 
ending with this month are not yet completed. 


alties, Htc. je. 
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S. P. Young is building an elevator at Dallas, Tex. 

E. E. Curtis & Co., grain dealers, of Gir»rd, Kan., have 
sold out. 

Morgan, Marston & Co., grain buyers, New York City, 
have assigned. 

W.N. Potts is about to build a 30,000-bushel elevator 
at Richmond, Ky. 

The merchants’ elevator, St. Louis, Mo., is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. 

Geo. W. Elkins, grain commission merchant, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has failed. 

A flax mill is to be built at Jackson, Minn., by Mr. J. 
Q. Wallace, of Illinois. 

The St. Paul Roller Mill Co. have purchased the ele- 
vator at Rush City, Minn. 

The Albert Lea Milling Co. are about to build an ele- 
vator at Albert Lea, Minn. 

Geo. E. Slade, grain dealer, Palmyra, Neb., is reported 
to have sold out his business. 

A.J. Sawyer will remove his elevator 
Falls, Minn., to a point in Dakota. 

Justus Kilian has retired from the grain dealing firm 
of Peterson Bros. & Co., of this city. E 

J. W. Hill & Co., grain dealers etc., Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, have dissolved. J. W. Hill succeeds. 

Taylor & McKinley, grain dealers of Newton, lowa 
have dissolved. McKinley continues the business. 

The Plimpton elevator, at Buffalo, N. Y., has elevated 
1,500,000 bushels of grain this season, mostly wheat. 

Bentley & Harding, proprietors of the elevator at Du- 
buque, Iowa, have dissolved. E. Harding continues. 

The Texas Flour Mill and Elevator Co. has been or- 
gauized at Corsicana, Tex., to build a mill and ele- 
vator. 

A 150,000-bushel elevator will be built at Port Huron, 
Mich., this summer, by McMorran & Co. and other cap 
italists. ; 

Mahool, Probst & Co., grain dealers of Baltimore, Md., 
have dissolved. The business is continued under the 
old style. 

Bentley & Harding, proprietors of an elevator at Du- 
buque, Lowa, have dissolved partnership. E. Harding 
continues. 

The Northern Pacific Elevator Co. have purchased 
three elevators of the Jamestown Elevator Co., of James- 
town, Dak. 

G. B. Eicholtz, of Bennington, Kan., has put into his 
elevator an engine and boiler from the Frost Mfg. Co., 
Galesburg, Ill. 

Brown, Gill & Co., grain commission merchants, New 
York City, have formed a limited partnership, with 
$50,000 capital. 

The Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill , have 
supplied the Hungarian Mill Co., Bloomington, 11]., with 
elevator cups and bolts. 

Another 1,000,000-bushel elevator is about to be built 
at Fort William, Lake Superior, Manitoba, by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Co. 

Thomas J. Sanford has been admitted to the firm of 
8S. Freeman & Co., grain and flour commission mer- 
chants of New York City. 

John Lange has been admitted to the grain commis- 
sion firm of J. H. Forney & Co., Baltimore, Md. ‘Ihe 
firm name remains the same. 

Wm. H. Negley, of Walnut, Iowa, has sold his elevator 
at Kirkwood, lowa. to D. Ferguson, of Anamosa, Iowa, 

he consideration being $5,000. 

A. Case is building an 18,000 bushel circular elevator 
at Boyd, Minn:, the contract for which he has let to Bar- 
nett & Record, of Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Minnesota & Dakota Elevator Co. are rebuilding 
their elevator at Wahpeton, Dak., recently burned. It 
will have a capacity of 75,000 bushels. 

The Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., of Chicago, IIL, 
have supplied tbe Pillsbury “B’’ Mill, Minneapolis, 
Minn., with about 13,000 elevator cups and bolts. 

Elevator cups and bolts have been sent to a new mill 
in Australia, by the Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., the order coming via San Francisco, Cal. 

The firm of Laird & Magee, flour, grain and hay deal- 
ers, Philadelphia, Pa., has been dissolved by the death 
of Robert J. Magee. Robert C. Laird & Son succeed. 

8. Richards & Son have just purchased a 15-horse 
power engine and a 20-horse power boiler from the Frost 
Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill., for their new elevator at Diller, 
Neb. 

Grain elevators at St. Louis, Mo., are being provided 
with very heavy machinery. A machine shop in North 
St. Louis has uader way a 500-horse-power engine and 
two pulleys with 54-inch face, weighing 40,000 pounds, 
for the St. Louis elevator; besides all the inside machin- 


from Little 


ery for the Merchants’ elevator now building at foot of 
Florida street. 

White & Leacock have purchased the engine and 
boiler, and all their supplies for their elevator just com- 
pleted at DeWitt, Neb., from the Frost Mfg Co., Gales- 
burg, Il. ; 

J. T. Moulton & Son, of this city, have contracted to 
construct the 300,000-bushel elevator of the C.& N. W. 
R.R., at Winona, Minn. The elevator is to be ready by 
Nov. 1, 1885. 

Jas. Spelts, of Milford, Neb., is builcing a new eleva- 


‘tor, and has purchased his entire outfit of the Frost Mfg 


Co., of Galesburg, Ill., including engine, boiler, pulleys, 
shafting, etc. 


M. C. Garber has retired from the firm of Barstow & 
Garber, grain dealers, etc., at Oakland, Cal. 8. M. Bab- 
bitt has been admitted, and the firm name is now Bars- 
tow & Babbitt. 


The Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.. have 
furnished about 11,000 elevator buckets and bolts for the 
new 1,500 000-bushel elevator of the Union Elevator Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl., have 
furnished elevator cups, bolts, belting, chain, wheels, 
etc., to Wm. H. H. Cissel, West Washington, D. C., for his 
new 500-barrel mill. 


A new 500,000-bushel elevator at St. Louis, Mo., has 
been supplied by the Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, IJl., with elevator buckets, bolts, boots, and 
steam power shovels. 


Griscom & Co. & McFeely, Philadelphia, Pa., have 
the order of Grimes Bros., Lexington, N.C., for shafting, 
gearing, pulleys, conveyors, etc., for their new grain 
warehouse at that place. 


The Secretary of State of Illinois has issued a license 
to the Lyman Smith Pneumatic Elevator and Transfer 
Co. to manufacture, use and sell mechanical contrivances. 
Capital stock, $1,000,000. 


O. J. Morrison, of Floyd, Iowa, writes us that he has 
purchased the elevator of L. W. Gray, at Pelican Rapids, 
Minn, which he saw advertised in the AMERICAN ELB- 
VATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


A vew elevator building has been planned by Archi- 
tects Baumann and Lotz, to be built at Haines street and 
the North Branch in this city, to cost $180,000. Wm. H. 
Harper is to be the manager. 


The Holdrege Grain and Live Stock Co., Holdrege, 
Neb., have supplied themselves with the necessary ma- 
chinery for pumping water for their cattle from the 
Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill. 


Stamwitz & Schober, proprietors of the ‘Phoenix 
Mill,” at Minneapolis, Minn., contemplate building a 
large elevator this summer, aud for that purpose have 
purchased a lot adjoining their mill. 


The flour and grain commission firm of Brooke & 
Pugh, Philadelphia, Pa., has been dissolved by the death 
of Nathan Brooke. Edwin H. Pugh and Wm. L. Brooke 
form the new firm under the old style. 


Ben Ellsworth, of Utica, Minn., has sold his elevator 
to C. W. Seefield, who already has it running by mule 
power, but will put in steam, with all the modern im- 
provements for handling and cleaning grain. 


Davis & Bromback are furnishing their new elevator 
at Beatrice, Neb., with Fiost machinery throughout, and 
are to use a 15-horse power engine and a 20-horse power 
boiler from the Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, II1. 


The St. Louis Elevator Co. are building 25,000 bushel 
elevators at Dawson, Hawley and Madison, all in Minne- 
sota, and at Revillo, Dak. Barnett & Record, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., have the contract for all the houses. 


H. I. Diffenbaugh & Co. have purchased a complete 
outfit for the elevator they are building at Washington 
Kan., from the Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Il1., including 
a 20-horse power engine and a 25-horse power boiler. 


Brooks Bros., of Grand Forks, Dak., have let the con- 
tract for building four elevators, each of not less than 
50,000 bushels capacity, tothe Pray Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. The Esplin system of driving will be 
used in all of them. 


B. C. Wright, formerly of the firm of Hamlin & 
Wright, and Horace Baxter, formerly of the firm of Hor- 
ace Baxter & Co., have formed a copartnership to act as 
brokers and millers’ agents at Boston, Mass., for the sale 
of flour, grain and feed. 


The Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., have 
furnished about 10,000 elevator cups, elevator bolts, all 
the spiral conveyors and steam power shovels for the 
Central Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for their new 2,000- 
barrel mill at Niagara Falls. , 


The new Minneapolis Union Elevator Co., who are 
building a 1,500,000-bushel elevator at Minneapolis, 
Minn., have secured the services of Capt. J. D. Osgood, 
chief clerk for General Agent Hubbard, of the Minne 
apolis Millers’ Association, as business manager. 


Mr. August Schiffer began business as grain buyer, etc., 
at Monee, [1l., in 1859; he also did a banking business, 
receiving the deposits of farmers, and was doing a very 
extensive and apparently successful business. He left 
Monee on May 30, promising to return on June 1; but 
on June 2 the sheriff closed the store and levied upon 
his real and personal property on an execution for 
$7,200. Since Schiffer’s departure the School Trustees 
have found that Schiffer, who was Township School 
Treasurer, had left his accounts short $3,283. The lia- 


bilities exceed $40,000, and are in small sums mainly 
ranging from $100 to $2,600, the majority of the credi 
tors being farmers. i i 

It is reported that the Pillsbury & Hulbert Elevator 
Co. will soon be reorganized and iaocorporated under the 
style of the Minneapolis & Northern Elevator OCo., be- 
ing a purely stock company. Chas. 8. Hulbert has sold 
out his stock, and will retire from active business on ac- 
count of ill health. 


The Capitol Elevator Co., of Topeka, Kan., has been 
incorp»rated to do a milling and elevator business, man 
ufacture and sell flour, feed, ete. Capital stock, $100,- 
000. Incorporators, T. Dwight Thatcher, P. G. Noll, 
Herbert Hackney, and John Norton, of Topeka, and B. 
Lautry, of Strong City, Kan. 


The erection of a 300,000 to 400,000 bushel elevator by 
W. F. Meader & Co. this season, hinges on whether the - 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad will be able to furnlsh, 
a suitable site. This road is in a squabble with the Man_ 
itoba Co. which involves the title to ground desired for 
the elevator, Meader & Co. have been ready for several 
montbs to go and put up the elevator as soon as this 
point was settled. If the delay is prolonged beyond 
July the carrying out of the enterprise may be defeated, 
for this year, as it will then be too late to get the house 
built in time fornext crop. The same firm has contem- 
plated erecting five or six 25,000 and 35,000 bushel eleva- 
tors in the country, on the St. Louis Road, but the un- 
certainty about what she would do here has kept them 
fromit. The points at which it is expected to locate ,, 
these are Norwood, Gibbon, Redwood Falls, Boyd and 
Waverly.— Northwestern Miller. 


The well-known firm of Harlow, Spencer & Co., grain 
merchants at St. Louis, made an assignment on June 10. 
This firm, for a great many years past, has occupied a 
controlling position in the Southern grain trade, and has 
been known on ’Change and elsewhere as one of the 
p*ominent houses in St. Louis. In the year 1881 it re- 
ceived itsfirst check. Inthe winter of that year it sus- 
pended at the time of the great drop in wheat, in com- 
pany with several other St. Louis houses, notably the 
firm of Charles E. Slayback & Co. A short time before 
this suspension Mr. A. T. Harlow, the senior member of 
the firm, had withdrawn from active business and had re- 
tired from the house, leaving Messrs. Corwin H. Spencer 
and T. H. Morgan to conduct the business alone. The 
firm name was not changed, however. Shortly after- 
ward business was resumed. In speaking of the failure 
Mr. Spencer said: “At the time of our trouble in 1881 
we took in a Jarge tract of land in Monroe county, II1., 
twenty miles from St. Lonis, from one debtor who owed 
us $38,000. This land was said to be worth $100,000, 
and by arrangement we paid him $60,000, thus acquir- 
ing the whole property. The land has cost us, as a 
whole, $70,000 in cash paid out, and it was this trade 
which resulted in our failure.” 

The disastrous reports of late as to the growing wheat 
in Kansas has caused great anxiety. The Secretary of 
the State Board of Agriculture, on June 3, had not com- 
pleted his report, and refused to give the figures, but 
said that the news was very discouraging. The best 
wheat counties in many instances would be a total 
failure on account of the Hessian fly and chinch bug. 
Many fields that a few days since promised half a crop 
are now heading out cheat. This is the worst failure in 
the experience of that state. In many localities the 
farmers will not get back their seed, Mr. Craley, the 
manager of the largest Topeka mill, said on a recent 
return trom a tour through the wheat districts that in 
his opinion the entire crop would not exceed 15,000,000 
bushels. The Secretary of the State Board estimates the 
crop at 13,000,000, or 37,000,000 bushels less than last 
year. Corn is now the only hope of Kansas. The Sec- 
retary of the Missouri State Board, Mr. Sanborn, at 
same date, says that notwithstanding many reports as to 
the ravages of the Hessian fly, only two correspondents, 
one each from St. Louis and St. Charles county, mention 
this insect. If there are any they must be later in ap- 
pearance than the mails mention. There are only a 
few cases of grasshoppers reported, and he does not 
think that insects are very troublesome.—Hz. 


In regard to the new grades established in Minnesota, 
Oliver Dalrymple, the “ bonanza farmer” says: I think 
the gentlemen have acted wisely and well, and have 
based their conclusions upon exhaustive search and de- 
liberation. I am of the opinion that we have got good, 
honest and capab’e commissioners, and that they have 
made the grades as correct as they could be made, 
although time may reveal the necessity of some slight 
changes. They have made no mistake, I think, in the 
proportion of hard wheat they have allowed in No.1 
hard. Itwould be unwise to place the percentage of 
hard wheat so high in that grade, that only a very small 
part of our crop could go into it. No. 1 hard is a sort of 
trademark for Minnesota and Dakota, and we should 
get into it all the wheat that it can be made to consis- 
tently and properly carry. I think, too, that the grade 
of No. |} Northern is a good grade for our people. Al- 
though they allow only a minimum of fifty per cent. hard 
wheat and a minimum weight of fifty-seven pounds per 
bushel for this grade; the fact that it is all raised in 

Innesota, and will be more or less hard wheat on that 
account, justifies the commission in taking the action 
they have. It is as well as they could do, taking the in- 
terests of the whole state into consideration. ithout. 
doubt, also, No. 1 Northern will make a very good mill. 
ing quality of wheat. In the grades below No, 1 Northern 
I do not see anything materially different from what pre- 
vailed under the old system. The new grades are all in 
the interests of the people. They will take more of 
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their product into No.1 hard, and more of it into the 
second grade—No. 1 Northern—than has been allowed 
heretofore. They are all good grades enough, and I 
can’t see that the producer would be helped any by hav- 
ing them any more numerous or stricter in their require- 
ments. Still, I don’t know that the small farmer is to be 
directly benefited. The benefit to him will come from 
an open market—the privilege of selling to the highest 
bidder—conferred by the terms of law, which prevent 
the railroads from restricting warehouse buildings on 
their lines of road, and give side track privileges to all. 
The producers who ship their wheat directly tv the ter- 
minal markets, and the millers and elevator men will 
all be more or less affected. The grades of coarse grains 
I have not given so much attention to, but it seems to 
me from casually reading them over t hat the commis- 
sioners are not far out of the way with respect to them. 


The Pioneer, of Aberdeen, Dak., says: “Last year an 


attempt was made to build a farmers’ elevator, but the 


season had advanced too far before the subject was can- 
vassed, to build in time for last year’s crop, so the mat- 
ter was dropped. The farmers’ elevators throughout the 
country have proved a success, and notably the one at 
Mellette. An effort is being made at Groton to build 
one, and at other points. Aberdeen should look to her 
own interests in this matter, and not be behind in this 
enterprise, for the farmers, like all others, go to the 
market that affords them the best price for that which 
they may have to sell, and if Aberdeen does not wake up 
to the importance of this matter, when it is too late they 
will be chagrined at seeing wheat that. is raised in the 
country adjacent to Aberdeen going to other points which 
are paying {rom three to five cents per bushel more for 
it than can be realized at this point. The citizens of 
Aberdeen owe it, not only to themselves, but also to the 
farmers, to see that a farmers’ elevator is built here to 
accommodate the wheat raisers adjacent to this city. 
An elevator costing $5,000 would save many thousand 
dollars for the farmer, and when it is saved to the farmer 
the merchant is sure to get his share of it. Therefore, 
we say to the citizens of Aberdeen that this is the proper 
time to make a move toward getting a farmers’ elevator 
built to accommodate this season’s crop. Do not wait; 
delays are dangerous.” 


The Republican, of Winona, Minn., says: The new 
grades established by the State Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissioners, and promulgated on Friday have aroused 
a good deal of interest in grain and milling circles. The 
dealers and millers are divided somewhat in opinion as 
to the effect of the new grades. Some believe that an 
improvement has been made in reducing the number of 
grades from those of last year.. One or two operators 
expressed the opinion that the producers and shippers of 
Southern Minnesota would be benefited to some 
extent, as it would allow a large quantity of South- 
ern Minnesota wheat to grade as No. 2 Northern. The 
same gentleman added that while the producers and ship- 
pers would be benefited to this extent, yet it would operate 
unfavorably for the millers. An old and conservative 
miller whose judgment is good remarked that he had 
seldom been governed by grades in buying for milling. 
He bought good wheat for his business, and went en- 
tirely on the looks of the wheat. He remarked that the 
law of demand regulated grades and prices more thor- 

- oughly than any legislation could do. The test of the 
new grades would be made when the new crop came In. 
He doubted if the reduction of grades was as good for 
the farmer as it was before. For instance, a man’s load 
of wheat now might split just on the grade and place it 
considerably lower than it did under the grading of last 
year, where he would have a chance to save a few cents 
on the next grade which was not so far below asthe 
grade now is. Another milling concern thought the 
grades were pretty stringent, and doubted if they would 
give as good satisfaction as before. 


THE GRAIN TRAFFIC OF THE CHES- 
APEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY. 


During the past year this great trunk line from the 
grain centers of the West to the best harbor of the Atlan- 
tic seaboard has taken apart inthe Eastward grain 
movement and carried some 700 or more carloads from 
East St. Louis and Kansas City, to say nothing of the 
very considerable quantities brought from intermediate 
points. Notwithstanding all this there is an impression 
abroad that this railway has proved unequal to the task 
of securing the share of the Western grain trade that its 
place asa through line in the railway system of the 
country and the elevator and wharf and dock facilities 
it has provided atits deep water and near ocean ter- 
minus at Newport News unquestionably entitle it to; in 
short, it has been intimated that it could not promptly 
move grain from the great storage centérs of the West 
to its own or other shipping points in the East. 

~ Moyed thereto by these statements we have made 
special inquiries in reference to this matter and find that 
the Chesapeake & Ohio has made as good average time 
in the transportation of grain from the West to the sea- 
board as avy of the hitherto recognized grain-carrying 
trunk lines of the country. The average time of its grain 
cars from Louisville to Newport News during all the 
past winter did not exceed three and ahalf days, an 
average that, as far as we can learn, none of the other 
trunk lines surpassed. There were some delays in part 
of the through movement, but they occurred beyond 
Louisville in consequence of the snow blockades which 


interrupted all the lines equally. We Jearned further | 


that this railway has wisely refused to enter into compe- 
tition for carrying grain at less than cost.—Z’he Vir- 
gintas. 


THE IDIOSYNCRASIES OF WHEAT 
SPECULATORS. 


To the ordinary mind it would seemingly require all 
of the truisms of the Bible and the genius of a Shak- 
speare to intelligently explain the vagaries and idiosyn- 
crasics of the people who speculate in wheat and our 
other leading products. 

As has often been heretofore expressed in these 
columns, price is merely the reflection of the predomi- 
nating market opinion of value, and, as a rule, the pre- 
dominating opinion is, we believe, the representative of 
a vast deal more ignorance than intelligence. Howthen 
can such a controlling opinion direct prices with any 
rational prospect of a correct result? But all the same, 
this aggregation of what may fairly be termed igno- 
rance, does in a direct and indirect way, dominate the 
markets of the world. We will endeavor to illustrate 
now, in its reflex action, how this strong but deceptive 
influence upon the markets operates. 

In Chicago, during the growing season, for example, 
and particularly in the months of June and July, thesun 
may pass undera cloud for a few moments, when the 
speculators on ’Change at once begin buying wheat, 
either to cover previous sales orto “get long.” These 
two forces combined, serve to drive prices up for a while; 
New York responds, and London, Liverpool, and the 
leading Continental markets sympathize if they do not 
follow in the same direction. But the cloud passes away 
from the face of the sun and, very likely, from the start, 
it did not screen a radius of ten miles, ani! once more 
shines brightly. Then the operators (?) rush to sell, as 
eagerly as they had previously striven to buy. This 
is business, so called. Politics are on a _ similar 
footing. 

Mankind appears to be divided into three classes. By 
far the larger class are the illiterate and consequently 
their intellects are in a dormant and undeveloped state. 
By an inexorable law they have not the time or oppor- 
tunity for study and careful thinking, even if they had 
the disposition. They are the “hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.” 

The next or second class of mankind seem to be made 
up of what may be termed a middle class, a class much 
smaller in numbers than the first one mentioned, and a 
class who have the time and capacity for study and 
thought, but who from natural indolence or other cir- 
cumstances fail to exercise it. 

As compared with the two classes referred to, the third 
and last class is relatively very small. They are the 
thinking men of the world, educated and cultivated, and 
practically, they Jead and control the others. But of 
such men as the first Napoleon, Victor Hugo, Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln, and their like, the number is 
very few. : 

It may be said that the foregoing is not applicable to 
the subject matter of this article. We think itis. For 
the purpose of elucidation, let us compare for one mo- 
ment the train of thought which the bulletin board on 
our Produce Exchange would naturally seem to suggest 
to any well informed mind with what it actually occa- 
sions. The so-called “visible supply” and the “floating 
bulk,” are eagerly sought for from week to week as the 
chief prime factors on the wheat market; and in a great 
measure, they do no doubt control its course; whereas, 
these elements in the trade should not, rightfully, have 
as much influence compared with the aggregate of 
others, as an ounce would if placed in a pair of scales 
where there is a hundred pounds on the opposite side. 
Nevertheless, the “visible supply,” etc., like the sun 
cloud at Chicago, is the principal factor in the manu- 
facture of market opinion at the present day. But all of 
tbese things are simply delusions. There is no substan- 
tial reality about them that is worthy of the thought of 
any intelligent person. Practically, they should have no 
marked influence on value, and eventually tbey do not. 
But men who claim to be wise, but whom others term 
merely “smart,” gather about the bulletin board of our 
Produce Exchange, and as the “visible supply” or the 
“floating bulk” is reported to be enlarged or contracted, 
the speculators (?) rush to the “pit” and buy or sell ac- 
cording to their proclivities. What a commentary on 
human intelligence. 

In order to compete with the dominant influence in 
the markets which we have above outlined, the best edu- 
cated merchan!s of this and other countries very natu- 
rally fall into line—that is, trade on ignorance, and use it 
to accumulate great fortunes. 

In addition to the overgoing numerous other illustra- 
tions might be given to prove the extent to which stu- 
pidity and greediness—ignorance and cupidity—will 
carry people. Speculate on a “visible supply” and the 
“floating bulk.” Pshaw! What about the world’s “in- 
visible supply,” and the prospects of its next crop on a 
greatly reduced acreage under cultivation, to say nothing 
of European political complications—N. Y. Produce 
Hachange Reporter. 


A good deal of matter is crowded out of this issue; 
but it will keep. 
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Over 500,000 bushels of grain were shipped from Buf- 
falo, N. Y., by canal May 19. 

A conference to discuss the question of canal naviga. 
tion will be held at Brussels, Belgium, some time this 
mouth. The advisability of extending canals through- 
out the country will be considered. France has been 
engaged on this subject for some time past, and 713,000,- 
000 francs are to be laid out immediately in developing 
the present canal system of that country. 


The Board of Trade and Transportation, in a circular 
letter dated New York, May 22, appeals to the people in 
the interest of cheap transportation as follows: During 
the season of navigation of 1884 the canals delivered at 
the port of New York 37,501,424 bushels of grain, and 
the railroads for the same period 28,049,020 bushels, or 
9,402,404 bushels less than by canal; and while tonnage 
of the canals, owing tothe generel depression through- 
out the country, was 654,568 tons less than the preceding 
year, the tonnage of the New York trunk liues fell off 
more than double that amount. 


Perhaps the time has not yet come for the expenditure 
of large sums of money for the improvement of our 
canals and of our natural highways. Some day the 
pressure of necessity will bring about a movement in 
this direction. So far the railroads have- answered 
nearly all purposes. The Erie Canal shows what control 
a well-managed canal can have over railroads. The op- 
position to the Hennepin Canal shows how much rail- 
roads are opposed to such competition. A convention 
has been recently held in New Orleans in the interest of 
the inland waterways, but with special reference to the 
improvement of the Mississippi River. A convention 
will be held in Atlanta, at which, with others, the sub- 
ject of inland waterways will be brought up. Yearsago 
this question was the subject of congressional investiga- 
tion, and a system of inland waterways was then talked 
of, which would have absorbed $15,000,000 had all the 
schemes been carried out. It can be readily seen how 
much real estate would be improved in remote sections; 
how much land would be opened up to mining, agricul- 
tural and lumber interests, if markets were opened up 
for raw material. A thousand miles of canal, for in- 
stance, wisely constructed throughout the country, would 
open up a vast area of country now locked up from im- 
migration and capital and enterprise. The railroads, 
however, have opened up enough for the present. The 
declining prices of railway material may for a long time 
make such waterway improvements unnecessary. At the 
same time the subject is never lost sight of. There is no 
present necessity for a departure from railway building, 
unless in some isolated cases, as for instance, in that of 
the Hennepin Canal.—-Southern Industrial Record. 


Naturally enough the New Orleans press opposes the 
holding of a Western water-way conyention at St. Paul. 
The T%mes-Democrat sees in it an effort to divide up the 
Mississippi Valley into cliques and factions, and thinks 
that such a course will result in delaying the improve- 
ments on the river. It was expectad that the lower river 
country would object to any movement looking to an 
improvement of the upper river as long as most of the 
money appropriated by Congress was expended on the 
lower river. The argument of the Zmes-Democrat that 
the improvement should begin at the bottom and go up- 
ward is plausible enough on its face, while really there is 
no force in it. It is notabsolutely necessary that the im- 
provement sbould commence at the mouth and work 
upward. If Congress intends to improve the entire Mis- 
sissippi River and also the Missouri, there is no reason 
why the improvements should not be going on along the 
entire system at one time. Nor isit absolutely necessary 
for the purposes of the Northwest that the river should 
be improved all the way down to the gulf. While we 
might prefer to see it so, still we would be greatly bene- 
fited if the improvement went no further than Cairo. If 
there was any hope of the money annually appropriated 
by Congress for the improvement of the lower river 
being expended in such a way as to reach us in a reason- 
able time we might have patience to wait a little while. 
But when we see appropriation after appropriation made 
and expended, and the improvements never getting any 
nearer to us, it is about time that we were beginning to 
look into the matter for ourselves. We have said that 
if Minnesota, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and Dakota act together in this ‘matter, 
the Northwest will get the relief and river improvement 
that it wants. The holding of a water-way convention 
at this point will do no harm,and may accomplish much 
good.—St. Paul Globe. 


Secretary Langson, of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, has completed the twenty-seventh annual 
report of the trade and commerce of Milwaukee for the 
year ended Dec. 31,1884. Statistics are given, showing 
that the wheat receipts for the year amounted to 13,193,- 
922 bushels, an increase of nearly 4,000,000 over the re- 
ceipts of 1883; net receipts of barley, 4,702,766 bushels. 
The nominal storage capacity of the public grain ele- 
vators in Milwaukee is 5.630,000 bushels. During the 
winter all the elevators were taxed to their full cupacity. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. Sa 


THE ILLINOIS GRAIN INSPECTION 
BILL. 


On May 28 the Grain Inspection Bill of Mr. 
Hiatt came up in the lower branch of the Illinois 
Legislature under a suspension of the rules, and 
after being amended so that its operation was 
virtually confined to Hast St. Louis was sent toa 
‘final reading and passed by a vote of 88 to 26. 

This establishes state grain inspection at Hast 
St. Louis, a consummation which the grain men 
of St. Louis have been endeavoring to prevent. 
The bill originally would have applied to South 
Chicago as well; but the opposition from Chicago 
members induced an amendment exempting from 
its operation counties wherein is situated a city of 
more than 100,000 inhabitants. St. Louis parties 
are disposed to think that the bill was in the in- 
terest of Chicago; this view needs no further com- 
ment than that the original bill would have hurt 
Chicago quite as much as St. Louis. That the 
operation of the bill, should it kecome a law, will 
injure the grain trade of St. Louis can not be 
doubted; but it is not a law, as yet. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


The United States Treasury Department’s Re- 
port of our exports of breadstuffs for May, 1885, 
compared with the same month of 1884, is as fol- 
lows: Barley, 23,721 and 149,971 bushels, valued 
at $14,576 and $67,229; corn, 5,090,927 and 3,735,- 
884 bushels, valued at $2,854,257 and $2,320,441; 
corn meal, 27,897 and 18,812 barrels, valued at 
$85,006 and $61,481; oats, 264,691 and 316,405 
bushels, valued at $115,896 and $121,665; oat- 
meal, 1,148,747 and 2,021,567 pounds, valued at 
$32,235 and $59,830; rye, 44,821 and 656,302 
bushels; valued at $34,659 and $477,670; wheat, 
3,975,807 and 4,748,520 bushels, valued at $3,- 
722,773 and $4,794,392; wheat flour, 916,913 and 
665,904 barrels, valued at $4,489,584 and $3,560,- 
847. The total value of the exports of bread- 
stuffs for these years, in same order, in May, were 
$11,348,986 and $11,463,555. 

The report of our exports of breadstuffs for the 
eleven months ended May 31, 1885 and 1884, 
compared, was as follows: Barley, 614,277 and 
593,063 bushels, valued at $336,714 and $344,376; 
corn, 47,419,900 and 41,312,267 bushels, valued 
at $25,411,109 and $25,174,246; corn meal, 229,- 
003 and 229,054 barrels, valued at $715,409 and 
$740,812; oats, 3,855,413 and 771,994 bushels, 
valued at $1,471,687 and $317,035; oatmeal, 133,- 
779,311 and 25,368,064 pounds, valued at $982,- 
973-and $718,630; rye, 2,887,978 and 5,560,203 
bushels, valued at $1,951,672 and $3,876,963; 


wheat, 79,515,527 and 64,259,882 bushels, valued 
at $68,314,423 and $68,902,408; wheat flour, 
9,654,338 and 7,995,931 barrels, valued at $47,- 
247,978 and $44,482,373. The total value of the 
breadstuffs exported in the eleven months of 
these two years, in the order stated, was $146,- 
431,965 and $144,556,873. 


THE CHICAGO BOARD’S CHARTER. 


The bill of Mr. Henry C. Cleaveland in the Il- 
linois Legislature to repeal the charter of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, has produced more of a 
flurry in New York and other cities than it has in 
Chicago or on the Chicago Board. For instance, 
the New York Herald says: 

Great indignation was expressed by members of the 
Produce Exchange yesterday over the fact announced 
in yesterday’s Herald that a committee of the Illinois 
Legislature had agreed to report favorably on the bill 
to repeal the charter of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
Nearly all the leading grain merchants of this city are 
connected with this great Western institution, and 
everywhere the idea was condemned as a foolish legis- 
lative bid for money. 

Mr. Jewell, ex-President of the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange, was interviewed and expressed 
serious astonishment and alarm that such legisla- 
tion should be attempted. He was eloquent and 
indignant as follows: 

It would be sheer madness to repeal the charter 
of the Board of Trade, and it would be the polit- 
ical death of every man who voted for it. Our Ex- 
change and the Buard of Trade have such peculiar rela- 
tions that a mistake of that sort would be a very serious 
sede Just think of the millions of dollars invested 
nere: 

We hasten to assure folks that the charter will 
not berepealed. The members of the Chicago 
Board have viewed the matter with a good deal 
of indifference, regarding it either as a joke or 
something else.. The Board has not even sent a 
committee to Springfield. Some of the members 
think a repeal of the charter would bea good 
thing, and none of them seriously believe that 
the bill of Mr. Cleaveland, though reported fa- 
vorably from the committee, will become a law. 


THE “USELESS ELEVATORS.” 


So, after all, the elevators of Dakota have been 
of no account, and the farmers can get along with- 
outthem. At least that is what a correspondent 
of the Northwestern Farmer thinks. He writes 
to that paper as follows: 


Mr. Chas. A. Everitt, of Lisbon, has an article in your 
April number with reference to the establishment of a 
line of elevators to be owned and controlled by the 
farmers, and to operate entirely in their interests. 

Now, experience teaches that where farmers go into 
the co-operative or grange business that they usually 
make “ducks and drakes” of it. And it is my humble 
opinion that a series of warehouses under their manage- 
ment would soon go to the wall. But what need of ele- 
vators? Why cannot the grain be shipped direct to the 
territorial points without putting in elevators? There 
are parties, I am informed, at Duluth, for instance, who 
are in no wise connected with -the millers’ association, 
and who will receive the farmers’ wheat and sell it for 
them on commission. There is the two and « half cents 
charge for storing the wheat in elevators saved, as the 
wheat, thanks to the new law, can be loaded directly 
into the cars from the field, or from granary, and shipped 
in at once. Every farmer should have a granary to put 
his wheat into; and when he is ready to ship it, instead 
of putting it into a warehouse let him put it immediately 
into the cars. 

I think the days of the elevators in North Dakota are 
numbered. Their policy in skinning the farmer in 
every possible manner has had the effect of banding the 
farmers together to resist their outrageous treatment; 
and the passage of the law of free shipments is the first 
fruit of the united efforts of the husbandmen of North 
Dakota. Mr. Everitt’s plan of sending salesmen through 
the East to solicit orders, if it could be carried out, 
might not be a bad one; but is it practical? Our wheat 
is only used where there are roller mills and at those 
points there are also commission men of integrity who, 
for a small consideration, will undertake to dispose of 
the farmers’ product. 

It might, however, be a good scheme to build a co- 
operative warehouse at Duluth, ora number of such 
warehouses, to be in charge of afarmer’s agent, to re- 
ceive theshipments of wheat, though I hardly think 
that this would be practical for the reasons given. I 
hope some other farmer will give his views on this sub- 
ject. I, for one, am in favor of anything to keep out of 
the clutches of the elevator shrinkers and (de)graders. 


Now we do not want to discourage so praise- 


worthy a scheme as that of getting the farmers of 
the Northwest from under the “iron heel of ty- 
ranny;” (that is: what they call pretty much every- 
thing), but we imagine that a short experience of 
going it alone without elevators would satisfy 
them that the elevators were not entirely useless. 
They might, perhaps, find that no railroad on 
earth could give so many individual patrons 
prompt accommodation in times of a boom; but 
the principal item of their experience would be 
that the “degrading” would still go on; for wheat 
will always sell by grade; and the difference be- 
tween the individual farmer’s opinion of his own 
wheat and the inspector’s actual knowledge of 
it will always exist. No farmer ever raises poor 
wheat; and how poor wheat, the millions and 
millions of bushels of it, ever gets on the market, 
is one of the mysteries of trade. 


WHEAT. 


The four weeks since our last issue have proved 
disastrous ones for wheat. The condition of win- 
ter wheat seems steadily to have deteriorated and 
the report for June is lower than for any June 
on record. 

The figures of the Agricultural Department are 
given elsewhere. Its estimate is 361,000,000 
bushels of spring and winter wheat. The report 
of the Millers’ National Association is even lower, 
giving only 339,000,000 bushels of both spring and 
winter wheat, as follows : 


Indications as re- 
ported June 


Crop of 1884 from 
report U. S. Agl. 


6th, for crop of 1885. Dept. 
Minnesotan seco 38,861,000 41,307,000 
Dakota tine loc sects sok 25,000,000 22,330,000 
TOWareiesre's bAoauoCoob 27,725,000 31,270,000 
Wisconsinia. «ascetic 15,000,000 20,083,000 
Colorado wieeatsieccls 2,700,000 2,348,000 
Nebraska. ccs cirets 16,269,000 *18,487,437 
125,555,000 135,825,437 
WINTER WHEAT STATES, 

Californiay: cele <-<1:- 25,530,400 *54,320,000 
Washington Ter...... 5,000,000 4,118,000 
Orecont erratic 19,327,500 15,462,000 
Montana: - 2.22.52 -.» 1,440,600 1,372,000 
"TOKAS i fayse ecie's pss.crte 4,393,000 5,560,600 
Tennessee ........... 3,728 000 9,320,000 
Kientuckgysi cals sictte1=)0 5,504,000 13,425,000 
IKaQnSass. Weige cs ee ---.. 13,300,000 34,990,000 
Missouri ‘> 4 ..cc.cies 10,400,000 27,500,000 
Tinos Fee wejetsiseete= ne 9,000,000 32,3 4,000 
Indianapiens senses 21,300,000 33,745,000 
Oi OW ca seers Bese 19,975,000 41,186,000 
Michigan..... aeol desler 2'7.500,000 29,772,000 
Pennsylvania........ 14,375,000 20 820,000 
New York) << cn eeces 9,400,000 12,729,000 
Maryland. open ee 5,370,000 8,260,000 
Delaware...... n aatelons 690,000 1,007,000 
Wirginiatyperscsccsee 3,000,000 7,455,000 
West Virginia....... 1,161,300 3,318,000 
Georg ities scmsen eter 1,815,000 3,130,000 
202,209,800 359,863,600 

Other States (esti- 
mated)! ec creiesias ace 11,400,000 17,074,863 
213,609,800 376,938,463 

: 839,164,800 
Estimated shortage 
from crop of 1884.. 178,599,100 

MDotalierats cela istorcterorets 512,763,900 512,763,900 


*Taken from Reports of State Statistical Agents. 

This report, compiled from inquiries sent to 
3,000 millers is undoubtedly a good one to base 
calculations on, as millers enjoy exceptional facil- 
ities for gaining information in regard to the state 
of the crops; and it is to be deplored that from 
this report, the reality is worse than most antici- 
pated. Other estimates are still more gloomy, 
some going down as low as 300,000,000 bushels 
or 213,000,000 less than last year’s crop ; but of 
course, there are always extremists, and we are 
disposed to regard the millers’ report as about 
right. 

Tuk elevator business has its curious features. 
An Iowa elevator man who has been wanting to 
sell out, has withdrawn his property from the» 
market because he finds that he can make the 
carrying charges on the No. 2 spring wheat in his 
house net him in a year just about what he asked 
for the elevator. 
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Tue Call on the Chicago Board has expired 
from inanition, or something of the kind. 


Tuer Chicago Open Board and the big Board 
have resumed their quondam friendly relations. 


Mr. Henry Raxper, architect and engineer, 
has removed from the Metropolitan Block to new 
quarters, 912 Insurance Exchange Building, this 
city. 


F. A. Watpron & Son, of Portland, Me., in 
renewing their subscription to the AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, write that it is 
well worth the money. 


J. M. Harprr, of Peoria, has brought suit 
against N. H. Warren & Co., of this city, for in- 
fringing the “dump” patents. The suit is ex- 
pected to come off this month. 


H. D. Epwarps & Co., Detroit, Mich., tell a 
neat little story with a moral, in a series of five 
colored lithographs, the moral being pointed 
toward the Smith Belt Fastener. 


Ww. H. Neaury, of Walnut, Iowa, who recent- 
ly advertised an elevator property in our columns, 
writes: “I consider your paper one of the best 
advertising mediums I have ever seen.” 


Aw exchange suggests that Mr. Riley, the en- 
tomologist, who is trying to popularize locusts as 
an edible dish, is 


“Mr. Riley they speak of so highly, 
The same Mr. Riley who keeps the hotel.” 


Arver all, perhaps we shall yet return to the 
cannibalistic practice of eating the enemy. Riley 
says that locusts are good, and Ranck, of the M77/- 
stone, declares that pot-pie made of English spar- 
rows is superb. : 


Proxzasty the largest sale of separators ever 
made was that of Mr. J. Silas Leas, of the Bar- 
nard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Il., who lately sold 
thirty-six to one party in Minneapolis for use in a 
line of elevators. 


F. N. Laavens, of Leavens & Fuller, grain 
commission merchants at Duluth, Minn., in sub- 
scribing, says: ‘We have seen several copies of 
the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, and 
are pleased with it.” 


Our Kansas City correspondent sends us an in- 
teresting letter this month. Like all Kansas City 
men, he can not forbear giving St. Louis a dig 
in the ribs. Chicago men have long since re- 
formed in this particular. 


J. S. Dickinson, superintendent of the Toledo 
& Wabash Elevator Co., Toledo, Ohio, writes: 
“J have received your paper for some months, 
and am pleased with it. Inclosed find two dol- 
lars, for which send it to me for two years.” 


Some of the Texas grain men recently formed 
an association at Dallas, under the title of the 
Grain Dealers’ Association of Texas. It is in- 
tended to make it a sort of mutual exchange, 
transactions with each other being made through 
its secretary. 


Harvest is near at hand, and grain men and 
millers are preparing to receive the crop. A sep- 
arator is a necessity; and among the many offered 
is the “Dustless,” made by Messrs. Johnson & 
Field, Racine, Wis., a firm that has for years been 


in the business of making grain cleaning machin- 
ery. They make a line of these separators suita- 
ble for all requirements, and will be pleased to 
correspond with grain men and others who may 
wish to put.in machines of this class. 


C.F. Lisrman & Co., grain and flour commis- 
sion, this city, have removed to new quarters at 
517 Royal Insurance Building, opposite the new 
Board of Trade Building, where their friends and 
customers will find them in what is probably the 
finest office building in the West. 


THE appearance of cheat almost everywhere 
through this state has again started the discussion 
of whether wheat turns to cheat. The discussion 
is of much less importance than the uncontro- 
verted fact that much of what was supposed to be 
wheat turns out to be the miserakle pretender. 


Gro. E. Lowery, commission merchant at 
Cleveland, Ohio, writes: “I am well pleased with 
your AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND, GRAIN TRADE, 
and think it will not be long before it will be as 
well known, and will have as many readers as the 
American Miller. I wish you and your journal 
success.” 


Tuer Harrineron & Kine Prrroratine Co. 
are moving into their new building, Nos. 224 & 
226 North Union St., this city. The building is 
40 by 160 feet, and two stories high, giving them 
plenty of room, for a business whose growth was 
crowaing their old place on Jefferson street un- 
comfortably. 


Ir about to buy iron roofing or siding, in get- 
ting prices and estimates, do not forget the Garry 
Iron Roofing Co., 152 Merwin street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, who are among the largest manufacturers of 
these specialties in the country. They supply 
about everything in the way of iron fire-proof 
building material. 


H. W. Catpwett, Chicago, has removed his 
office and storerooms from 46 South Canal street 
to No. 40 South Canal street, a few doors north 
of his old quarters. It will be seen from his new 
card that Mr. Caldwell has made a stride toward 
bringing on the “Age of Steel.” The “Climax” 
Steel Bucket is certainly something new under 
the sun. 


AMONG new cards in this issue the reader will 
notice that of the Fremont Foundry and Machine 
Co., of Fremont, Neb. This concern manufact- 
ures engines and boilers, pulleys, shafting, etc., 
and handle elevator machinery and supplies. 
They do a general machine and repair business, 
and solicit correspondence from those who need 
such service. 


In spite of the strong representations made to 
the Canadian Government by commercial bodies, 
the government does not seem inclined to lower 
or abolish the canal tolls. The lower provinces 
are opposed to making the canals free, as they 
would be called upon to pay part of the cost of 
maintenance, while Ontario and Quebec would 
reap all the benefits. 


Ir is a point well taken that while the railways 
carry a good deal more tonnage into New York 
City than the canals send, nevertheless the canals 
delivered at New York 37,501,424 bushels of 
grain in 1884, while the railroads delivered only 
28,049,020 bushels in the same season, or nearly 
9,500,000 bushels less. This shows that the Erie 
Canal has not outlived its usefulness. 


WE have just received from the Frost Manu- 
facturing Co., Galesburg, Ill., their illustrated 
Catalogue and Price List for 1885,which deserves 
a place in the elevator offices of the country. 
Besides manufacturing their well-known ‘‘Hle- 
vator” engine, they have a full line of elevator 
supplies of every description. To meet the de- 


mands of their increasing trade, Mr. A. B. Colton 
who is one of the firm, has taken up his abode in 
Lincoln, Neb., for the summer, and all inquiries 
from Nebraska and Kansas, addressed to him 
there, in care of the Commercial Hotel, will be 
promptly attended to in person. We congratu- 
late the firm on their well-merited success. 


So far corn promises well and already on the 
strength of the indications many new houses are go- 
ing up in the West. These and others that will 
need corn shellers, will not forget that R. M. Mc- 
Grath, of Lafayette, Ind., manufactures corn 
shellers and cleaners of improved types. Mr. Mc- 
Grath also handles warehouse machinery and is 
the patentee of the McGrath Grain Dump. 


Wm. HK. Bent, 417 Olive street, St. Louis, 
whose card has appeared regularly in this paper 
for some time, has been in the business for twenty 
years, and is successor of the old firm of J. K. 
Bent & Son. For the last five years Mr. Bent 
has made a specialty of elevator building. Among 
his contracts was that for the “Plant Mills” and 
Elevator in St. Louis. Mr. Bent will be pleased 
to confer with parties who require the services of 
an experienced elevator builder and contractor. 


In the card printed on another page, Mr. R. 
James Abernathey, general agent of the Barnard 
& Leas Mfg. Co., of Moline, Ill, announces his 
quarters at 523 Delaware street, Kansas City, 
Mo. Mr. Abernathey is one of the best-known 
millwrights in the country, and if he needed any 
indorsement, the letters from prominent grain 
men who are operating elevators built according 
to his plans and specifications, would be amply 
sufficient. 


A pRETTy good assortment of the appliances 
used in an elevator is pictured on the page occu- 
pied by the advertisement of Mr. W.G. Adams, 
of Sandwich, Ill. The fact is that Mr. Adams 
manufactures or handles everything needed in an 
elevator from a bucket bolt up, and will give 
prices on anything that readers may need in the 
line of machinery or appliances. He has devoted 
himself to the business of supplying elevators 
and believes he knows their requirements and can 
satisfactorily fill them. 


Cuicaco elevators contained last Saturday 
evening 14,685,161 bushels of wheat, 724,011 
bushels of corn, 319,785 bushels of oats, 34,'720 
bushels of rye, and 539 bushels of barley ; total, 
15,764,216 bushels of all kinds of grain, against 
9,219,355 bushels a year ago. During last week 
our stock decreased 64,631 bushels, including an 
increase of 222,283 bushels of wheat and a decrease 
of 156,563 bushels of corn. For the same date the 
Secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade states 
the visible supply of grain in the United States 
and Canada as 40,877,070 bushels of wheat, 4,681,- 
441 bushels of corn, 2,439,501 bushels of oats, 
225,015 bushels of rye, and 268,541 bushels of 
barley. These figures are smaller than a week 
ago by 393,362 in wheat and 367,403 in corn. 

A new route for shipping wheat to Chicago 
from the Red River Valley was recently discussed 
by the Acton District Farmers’ Alliance of Wa- 
bash Co., Dak., viz., via the Canada Pacific to 
Port Arthur, and thence by lake to this point. 
This was thought by that body both desirable and 
feasible, as the Red River Valley raises some 
1,000,000 bushels of wheat per year, which could 
easily be quadrupled, it is said, if commercial 
facilities created the inducements. Navigation 
on the Red River does not close until the middle 
of November, and on the lakes not till some two 
weeks later; there is full time then to move the 
larger part of the crop by this route, while the 


-remainder could be stored at elevators along the 


river, at less cost than in Chicago. This grain 
would naturally go directly East without coming 
up Lake Michigan. But far the larger part of 
the crop of that section would come here in this 
case, as was shown by the experience with wheat 
stored at Duluth last winter, which was all sold 
here. The risk would not have been taken in the 
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face of a declining market without either the 
chance of “hedging” or paying the farmers much 
less to begin with. For weeks at a time Chicaga 
has been the safety valve of the Minneapolis mar- 
ket, taking what the buyers there did not want. 
The wheat stored at Port Arthur was protected 
by this market. This proposition of the Walsh 
County Alliance is not new, but an extension of 
previous conditions, incidental to the maternal 
relation of Chicago to the cereal traffic of the 
West. This has been seen especially during the 
dull times and depressed prices of the past sea- 
son. 


Curr Grain Inspecror Feank Drake, of 
this city, writes to the Znter Ocean the following 
statement in effect, as to charges made, as stated, 
in the report of the Committee of Investigation 
to Springfield prior to the recent election, con- 
cerning the conduct of his department. No re- 
spectable business man, he asserts, ever made any 
charge against the management of that office. 
The charges were vamped up by a set who have 
for years tried to get contro: of the assessment 
of the taxes here and the pretended investigation 
was composed of the reports of his enemies. Mr. 
Drake says that he had never ordered an assess- 
ment of clerks on political grounds; while con- 
tributions so made he had ordered stopped-and 
the money refunded. The going of an official to 
Ohio last fall, on political grounds, he had not 
heard of until he heard the testimony of a helper, 
Cook, who had obtained leave of absence from 
the chief clerk, with no statement as to his ob- 
ject. As to the keeping of the public funds in 
a responsible bank, for which the bank allowed a 
small interest on an amount of $822.22, for which 
the state has no responsible depository, and was 
what any officer would do, this sum does not 
belong to the department. The concluding ad- 
vice of the report, that proper safeguards should 
be thrown around the department, was a slur 
upon the honesty of its management, and the 
correctness of the certificates of inspection upon 
the faith of which millions of dollars worth of 
transactions are carried on throughout the com- 
mercial world, The full approval of this paper 
was given by the signature to it of the most 
prominent members of the Board of Trade, num- 
bering about one hundred and fifteen. 


THE CHICAGO ELEVATORS. 


The Board of Underwriters of this city has been 
wrestling with the fire hazard of the Chicago ele- 
vators, but so far without any visible results, ex- 
cept that a committee has been appointed to in- 
vestigate the subject. The Hireman’s Journal 
says: 

The immense grain elevatyrs in Chicago are a source 
of great anxiety to the firemen of that city, and to the 
insurance companies that carry the risks. Their im- 
mense height and area make them a constant peril to 
adjacent property. A fire starting in a grain elevator’is 
the signal for every one near by to flee from the structure 
as soon as possible. Firemen are afraid of their lives, 
and justly so, if they attempt to bring the hose to bear 
from upper portions of the elevator. It is believed now 
that some kind of a fire escape can be put up from the 
outside upon which firemen can work without danger, 
and workmen noticing a fire inits incipiency can do 
effective work with a tew buckets of water from the 
outside, 

We hardly think the Underwriters have cause 
of complaint so far as their own experience is 
concerned, in regard to Chicago’s elevators, for it 
may be doubted if they have any source of income 
which is more profitable to them; not from the 
buildings themselves, but from the millions of 
bushels of grain that are annually stored in them. 
But of course the motive is a most praiseworthy 
one, and we await the report of the committee, 
hoping that some practical means may be sug- 
gested. One thing that they might bend their 
minds to, with profit, is some plan to keep the 
structures as free as possible from dust. Grain 
does not burn rapidly; everybody knows that; in 
fact, it is next to impossible to burn a heap of 
grain. It is dust that makes the elevator fire so 
destructive, and its progress so rapid that people 
get out of the building as speedily as they can 
when they discover it to be on fire. Hive the 
dust. 


Unper the caption of “ Wolves Crying ‘Wolf’” 
the Northwestern Farmer prints the following 
which is good enough to submit without comment: 

“The sly thefts that farmers perpetrate on the grain 
men show a fertility of inventive genius and a lack of 
moral sense that are the accompanying characteristics 
of dishonesty.”—Am. Hlevator and Grain Trade. 


If there is a specimen of pure, unadulterated, unal- 


loyed and cold-blooded “cheek” in advance of this The | 


Farmer has failed to observe it. The elevators bave been 
raking in the profits of the grain business in the North- 
west for years; practicing all kinds of “clinch” games, 
getting rich atthe expense of the farmer, docking, 
shrinking and, worst of all, adulterating the wheat 
raised by him, and they have the unexampled audacity, 
having plundered the farmer in every conceivable way, 
to accuse their victims of sly thefts. It can be truthfully 
said, however, that latterly at least, the bold ravages of 
the elevator sharks are not to be classed with the “sly 
kind of thieving.” 
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At the annual election of officers of the New York 
Produce Exchange, Charlis M. Vail, of John S. Martin 
& Co., was elected President, on a vote of 743, against 
740 votes cast for Alexander E. Orr, of David Dows & 
Co. The retiring President, J. H. Herrick, was highly 
complimented for his services, by resolutions adopted. 

In his address at the annual meeting of the New York 
Produce Exchange, President Herrick said: ‘The con- 
struction account of the new building has been closed, 


and represents a gross cost of $3,178,645.14. The bonded’ 


debt will not exceed $1,250,000, when the value of the 
other property of the Exchange has been realized. 
Every office in the building is now leased, and the in- 
come from rents the next fiscal year will be increased 
$10,000. The expenses incurred the first year of the new 
enterprises of such magnitude are, of course, greatly in 
excess of the average for a series of years. The general 
expenses, which include the Exchange itself and the 
cost of the conduct of the building, have been $105,592, 
exclusive of interest and taxes. The total income trom 
all sources, collected and due, was $266,059. From this 
income about $12,107.26 has been used to complete the 
building, which reduces the surplus over all expenses to 
$27,025.87. There is every reason to estimate a surplus 
next year of at least $50,000, which, gradually increasing, 
will extinguish our debt in about filteen years.’ 


On May 25 the Directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade yielded the question in dispute for some weeks 
past with the Open Board, and permitted the latter to 
receive, as formerly, the market quotations. This was 
the result of an exhaustive examination of the merits of 
the case by a special committee in conference with a 
similar committee of the Open Board. On June 8 the 
market report matter and the conflict of the Open Board 
and the Chicago Board of Trade were amicably settled 
by the reception of the offered quotations. At the same 
time, by a vote of 161 to 22, the declarati’n was made of 
return to the former hours of trading, or at the same time 
with those of the regular Board. The Board of Trade 
of Lou sville, Ky., had been deprived of its tickers on 
June 4, on the ground of their continued refusal to co- 
operate with the Chicago Board as to supplying these 


reports to bucket-shops, which was largely done by them: 


in favor of Cincinnati and the South, with no promise 
given of sustaining a large concensus of the grain ex- 
changes of the country. The above action of the Open 
Board of this city will probably bring all parties again 
into harmony. 

The Chicago Open Board held their fifth annual meet- 
ing at the close of the afternoon session on May 19, 
President French in the chair, Secretary Eaton in his 
report stated that the cash receipts for the year had been 
$62,140 71, and the amount due from members, $1.461 52, 
and from rents, $631.94. The expenses of the clearing 
house had been $i,84817; the receipts from tale of 
check slips, $188.50, and from fines, $658. The total re- 
ceipts and expenditures had been respectively, $139,419.- 
08 and $180,995.47; balance on hand, $8,428.61. After 
the adoption of the report Pres. French on retiring re 
marked that the business of the board had largely in- 
creased of late notwithstanding the many petty trials 
that had hampered it and the misrepresentations it had 
endured. President E. J. Noble, newly elected, was 
presented to the Board and made a brief address of 
thanks, promising to enforce all the rules, and that the 
abuses as to clerks’ tickets and of the use of gallery by 
loafers should be investigated. After adjournment the 
new Board of Directors met and made the following ap- 
pointments: Secretary, Alonzo Eaton; Treasurer, L. J. 
Lamson; Room Committee, 8. W. Hunt, E. T. Wanzer, 
M. J. Sheridan; Membership Committee, J. C. Meyers, 
W. D. Herford, F. W. Hunt; Committee on Rules, W. D. 
Herford, J. C. Meyers, E.T. Wanzer; Clearing House 
Committee, A. Eaton, E. E. Powers, M. J. Sheridan; 
Finance Committee, E. E. Powers, J. W. Brown, E. N. 
Morgan; Market Quotations, A. Eaton, E. J. Noble, W. 
D. French. 


DULUTH—ITS ELEVATORS AND ITS 
BUSINESS. 


From the St. Paul Globe. 


Duluth, further north than any other city in the United 
States, and 155 miles from St. Paul, came first into prom- 
| inence as the Eastern terminus of the Northern Pacific 
Railro:d. It was a hastily constructed town, and the 
first created harbor being destroyed by a storm, one of 
the finest natural harbors in the world was made availa- 
ble in place of it by simply cutting a channel 500 feet 
wide through a projecting tongue of land ino the bay of 
Superior, one mile in width, upon which the town now 
faces. This tongue of Jand, which is called Minnesota 
Point, is seven miles long and 300 feet to half a mile 
wide. Facing it ata distance of a mile is another pro- 
jection into the lake two miles long, called Rice’s Point. 
Between and along these points, which are covered with 
warehouses, mills and dwelling houses, has been built 
one f the most magnificent systems of dockage in the 
world, affording as it does six miles.of commercial front- 
age. Into the second harbor, formed by Rice’s Point, 
empties the beautiful winding river, St. Louis, which is 
made the highway for vast quantities of lumber, floated 
down in logs from the back country. This river forms 
an extension to the harbor, and. is navigable for about 
twelve miles. The logs are collected and towed down 
tothe mills by steam tugs. A bridge overa mile long 
has been constructed across the St. Louis River at this 
point. ; 

_ Between the bay and the bluff, parallel to it, which 
rises to a height of 700 feet—upon ground conveniently 
inclined—are spread the streets and buildings of Duluth, 
the latter gradually encroaching upon the rugged back- 
ground, untilnearly every projecting boulder has perched 
upon it a picturesque cottage. Parallel to the bluff runs 
the main street of the city—Superior street lined on 
either side with many handsome business buildings, an 
opera house which would do credit to any metropolis 
and several large hotels. Stretching in either direction 
and encircling the bay are the residences—many of 
modern architectural beauty—churches and _school- 
houses. Across the marshy district between the town 


and the harbor proper, stretci the long trestle-work ap- | 


proaches of several railroads. Beyond them lie the 
great coal, elevator and warehouse docks, provided with 
double tracks of railroad. Above the enormous heaps 
of coal rest huge cranes for unloading, supported upon 
long structures of timber. Behind them are visible the 
masts and funnels of the shipping, and in the distance, 
beyond the reef-like tongue of land, the dark blue water 
of the great upper lake. Toward Rice’s Point at the 
right loom up the four great elevators, B. C, D and E, 
and their accompanying warehouses, 500 feet in length. 
Still further to the right are seen the chimneys of several 
large mills, Atthe left, outside the harbor proper, stand 
elevator A and that belonging to the St. Paul & Duluth 
Railroad. 

The population, which is fully one-half American, 
will run between 18,000 and 19,000. The streets are 
lighted by both gas and electricity, and an efficient 
system of water-works provides an ample supply of lake 
water. The city is traversed by street cars. The sur- 
rounding country is unsurpassed for natural beauty and 
agricultural fertility, and the back country tributary to 
the city’s commercial advantages begins 150 miles west 
iu the lake and park region of Minnesota, embraces the 
valley of the Red River of the North, and thence 
stretches westward far beyond the Missouri. 

The surplus grain of all this magnificent country, em- 
bracing the best known hard wheat belt of the world, 
must have water transportation at the nearest point, and 
herein lies the key to Duluth’s greatness. 

The first cargo of wheat shipped from Duluth was 
transported on the steamer Winslow, in August, 1870. 
The wheat was sent by rail from Southern Minnesota 
and loaded from cars directly into the steamer for ship- 
ment to Philadelphia. These first shipments were the 
result of a forced movement for the support of the Lake- 
Superior & Mississippi Railroad, now the St. Paul & Du- 
luth. At that time nearly all the wheat grown in Min. 
nesota was raised near the Mississippi and Minnesota 
Rivers, and in the country between those streams 
There were great obstacles in the way of success, among 
which were the resistance of the old lines to Milwaukee 
and Chicago—apparently the natural routes to market— 
the difficulty of a shallow canal et Sault Ste "Marie, 
since deepened, making freights higher from Duluth to 
Buffalo than trom the Lake Michigan ports, and the 
absence of a market at Duluth. After a hard fight for 
seven years the struggle was abandoned, and in 1876 and 
1877 Duluth sank into the depths of despondency, with 
a diminished business, diminishing population, and an 
increasing debt. But the rapid settling up and occu- 
pancy by farmers of Western Minnesota and Northern 
Dakota turned the tide and ushered in an era of pros- 
perity by the force of natural trade selection. For the 
product of this great, rich northern wheat belt, the lead- 
ing competitor is Minneapolis but this matchless hard 
wheat, rich in gluten, goes only to Minneapolis now to 
be made into flour, much of which in turn goes to Du- 
luth for shipment to Eastern markets. From the time 
this wheat first found its way to Duluth, the growth of 
the city has kept pace with the increase of acreage 
harvested. And right here is where the sanguine sta- 
tistician gets in his work. ‘This is his argument: 

“Tf within the past five years the receipts of wheat at 
Duluth have increased from 1,000,000 to 15,000,000 
; bushels, is it not fair to predict that with the increase 
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in settlement of the Northwest, for the next five years 
the amount will foot up to 50,000,000?” 

The subjoined table shows the receipts and shipments 
of wheat for the crop years since 1879. The receipts 
for 1885 so far have already reached 14,000,000 bushels. 


Receipts. Shipments. 
BRED vette Nah pe tance, 53072 (afar Citroy siytelaive ors ap hieea 1,347,670.20 1,453,674.50 
DSTO no eS CoCr en ara eer Pa 3,332,176.05 2,865,536 55 
SRR See Prat ee Ooi nes Sok okie shame ova ds OspOO,e4e.e0 = 48,200,498, 20 
1883 ease: . ese» 4,707,803.50 4,586,908 50 
MOORS y wots, sine 7,900,436.40 7,732,646.10 


minute upon the board. The Duluth Board of Trade 
includes a member-hip of 200, many of the members 
being prominent grain dealers in St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Buffalo and New York. It was 
organized in 1881 with a membership of 12, and the 
present price of a ticket is fixed at $500, the original 
figure having been $100. The members asa rule are 
active, shrewd and enterprising, but appear to conduct 
business in a quiet way compared with the howling 
style adopted in New York and Chicago. The only 
change from this method yet chronicled was introduced 
during the fluctuations of Anglo-Russian war excite- 
ment. But, although moderate in tone, a majority of 
their transactions are, as has been previously indicated, 
of the extensive order. 

On May 1, the clearances at one bank alone amounted 
to $6,731,298.71. The amount of telegraphing required 
to transact the business of correspondents and customers 
is extensive. It one month alone it amounted to upward 
of $4,000. 

The Duluth market ranges about 2 cents per bushel 
above Chicago prices, because «f the superior quality of 
No. 1 hard wheat, which chiefly arrives here. Every 
ten minutes during a session of the Board Chicago quo- 
tations are received by telegraph and posted. From 134 
cents to 24 cents is about the range of No.1 hard over 
the highest figure made at the Chicago board sales. 
Hence arises a very lively opportunity to indulge in 
what is known as “straddling,” in which the telegraph 
is brought into active requisition. Six grades of spring 
wheat are included in the Duluth classification: No. 1 
hard, No. 1 northern, No. 2 hard, No. 2 northern, No. 3 
northern and rejected. 

Commission merchants charge consignors 1 cent per 
bushel for making sales, and in the Board dealings be- 
tween members the commission rateis 4g cent. Sales 
always specify the month when the wheat is to be de- 
livered. The recorded transactions on the board for 
April were 30,000,000 bushels. There are several houses 
which will handle during the present year from 75,000,- 
000 to 100,000,000 bushels each. The total board trans- 
actions for May were 29,750,000. The biggest day of the 
month was the 27th, recording transactions amounting 
to 2,000,000. The board is at present occupying tempo- 
rary quarters in the Metropolitan block, and the room 

~ in which it meets is less than forty feet square. A fine 
new Board of Trade building of pressed brick, with 
brown-stone trimmings, is now in course of erection. 
It will be 50x115 feet in dimensions, five stories in 
height, and was designed by Wirth, the St. Paul archi- 
tect. It will stand on Superior street, in the business 
center of the city. Among the members of the board 
may be mentioned: 

Munger & Marshall, A. J. Sawyer, George Spencer & 
Co., Wright, Ray & Co., Yerxa & Kirkbride, Dunn & 
Thompson, David Dows & Co., Lenham’s Elevator Com- 
pany, R. Barden, G. S. Barnes & Co., Walter Turle, G. 8. 
Van Dusen & Co, A. B. Taylor & Co., 5.8. Linton & 
Co., Griffiths, Marshall & Co., Hunter & Inglis, E. W. 
Markell, Andrew Jackson, Clarkson, Leeds & Co., 
Hunter & McFarlane, O. Dalrymple & Co., W. W. Davis, 
Owen Fargusson & Co.,C. H. Graves & Co., Hooker, Crit- 
tenden & Co., Leavans & Fuller. These firms do a reg- 
ular grain commission business. 

The president of the board is M.J Forbes, and the 
secretary is R. W, Baker. The vice-president is Charles 
D. Wright, of the firm of Wright, Ray & Co. Mr. R. 
Barden, formerly of St. Paul and Minneapolis, leads the 
‘ut and call’? business transacted on the board. W. 
T, Hooker, formerly president of the board, came origi- 
nally from Milwaukee, and served with great credit all 
around. 

Mr. R. S. Munger, formerly of the music firm of Mun- 
ger Bros., St. Paul, is one of the pioneers, both of the 
board and of Duluth. He is one of the projectors of the 
Opera House block, is interested extensively in elevators 
and several other enterprises. It was largely owing to 
his faith, exhibited during the dark days of 73, that 
Duluth ows her present condition. Mr. A. J. Sawyer is 
another of the city builders. Col. D. Dodge is another 
prominent business man, who has the proud distinction 
of being the first Democratic appointee of this region. 
There are three banking institutions in Duluth; the 
American Exchange, with a capital of $200,000 and a 
surplus of $70,000; Duluth National, capital $200,000, 
surplus $25,000. The bank of Bell & Eysters, a private 
institution, has a capital amounting to $45,000. The 
total banking business transacted during last year was 
$156,006,781. 

A glance at the port of Duluth, with its incoming and 
outgoing steamers and. vessels, steam tugs and sailing 
boats, together with its magnificent harbor and crowded 
docks, affords some adequate idea of the city’s import- 
ance to commerce. Constant dredging and general im- 
provement is under way. During 1884 there were 900 
arrivals, a tetal tonnage of 594,235, and 11,447,500 


bushels of grain shipments, 421,000 bushels of which 
went by rail. The record of the present year will'show 
a large incréase over these figures, as a matter of course. 
The deepening of the canal at Sault Ste. Marie wasa 
great advantage to Duluth in the way of navigation, as 
it enables the transit of heavily-laden vessels. The 
barge system renders possible the transit of enormous 
shipments at low rates, each barge carrying from sixty 
to seventy million bushels. During one day last week 
there were shipped by boats from Duluth 265,000 
bushels, 87,000 going in one cargo. The bulk of the 
grain goes to Buffalo, thence to Chicago, New York, and 
the rest of the world. 

There are four railroads now running into the city. 
These are the St. Paul & Duluth, the Northern Pacific, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis © Omaha and the St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba. From the coal and 
freight docks the St. Paul & Duluth distributes large 
quantities of coal and merchandise to supply the de- 
mand of St. Paul and Minneapolis, and other interior 
cities and towns along the main line and its branches. 
The trains return laden with flour and local produce 
gathered upon the way. These are re-shipped to local 
points on Lake Superior and to New York, Boston and 
European points. , 

The Eastern freight and coal docks of the great 
Northern Pacific Railroad are also located on the harbor. 
Besides the coal, freight and other docks and offices, the 
stock raising and shipping over its thousands of miles 
of track and branch lines demand large cattle yards and 
a great capacity for cold storage. From Portland, Ore., 
the western terminus, the wheat comes pouring in, each 
hundred miles adding more cars until five trains are the 
record for a single day. This company also brings in 
large quantities of silver ore and bullion from Dakota 
and Idaho. The cars are reloaded with agricultural 
implements, kerosene, coal, salt, lime, plaster, groceries, 
etc. The Northern Pacific has additional southern and 
eastern connections with the South and East over the 
double track bridge across the bay, which also admits to 
Duluth the Chicago, Minneapolis & Omaha, which car- 
ries away large quantities of coal, lumber and merchan- 
dise. 

Among the roads unloading immense quantities of 
wheat at the elevators for Eastern shipment is the St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba. In return it carries 
back coal and lumber. 

The great feature of Duluth, and the one which at- 
tracts attention isthe great group of grain storehouses 
and elevators which can be seen for miles, looming up 
along the harbor front. It isthe necessarily enormous 
capacity of these huge cavernous bins which permit the 
steady flow marketward of the great grain tide. So gi- 
gantic are these in outward appearance that it is only by 
sight of them that the novice can grasp the idea con- 
veyed by figures which express millions of bushels of 
wheat. In Duluth receipts of corn and oats cut but a 
small figure. 

The system consists of six elevators and two ware- 
houses, as follows: Elevator A, built in 1870, witha 
capacity of 565,000 bushels; Elevator B, capacity 1,000,- 
000; Elevator C, 1882, capacity 1,530,000; Elevator D, 
1884, capacity, 1,200,000; Warehouse 1, 1884, capacity 
750,000; Elevator E, 1884, capacity 800,000; Warehouse 
2, 1882, capacity 600,000, and St. Paul & Duluth elevator, 
1884, capacity 600,000. Beside these there are now 
being built two more gigantic elevators, which will be 
completed by September, with a capacity of 1,500,000 
bushels each. This wil) give a total storage capacity of 
8515,000 bushels. A visit to these great structures is of 
exceeding interest. Through the open doors below the 
stranger can follow the railroad track, where it passes 
from end to end completely through the elevator. _Over- 
head in the cool darkness is a forest of timber and iron 
beams supporting the enormous bins. From above de- 
pend long tentular arms or tubes, which absorb in a con- 
stant ascending stream the wheat as it is shoveled from 
the car into pits below by means of huge sco »p shovels 
drawn by steam and controlled by a man. From the pit 
itis drawn upward into bins, where itis weighed, 
spouted downward into cleansing machines and thence 
whirled aloftagain into storage bins. Sometimes before 
it reaches a place of rest the wheat traverses the height 
of the building up and down several times. It isa 
striking sight, these car loads, ship loads and oceans of 
pale golden grains, each grain perfect, hard and po'- 
ished, heaped up in mounds which would bury an ordi- 
nary dwelling house out of sight. Men wade about in 
it ankle deep and shovel it aside as though it were dirt 
and not more precious than gold or silver. 

Before being put through the cleansing process, how- 
ever, there is more or less dirt mixed with the wheat, 
and as it flies off with the wind created by its transit 
through space, the air becomes charged with an ex- 
tremely irritating and dirty load of minute particles. 
This dirt is very hard on the throat and lungs, and some 
of the men wear muzzles or respirators made of tin and 
oakum, through which the air is filtered. 

Between Elevator B and its storehouse runs a belt of 
four-ply rubber, four feet wide and 300 feet long, said 
to be the largest belt in the world. Upon its upper sur- 
face, hollowed as it passes over concave rollers, 1s trans- 
ported the wheet at an exceedingly rapid rate. Before 
the wheat is put into the elevator itis inspected by an 
inspector, who leaves a ticket in the car, specifying the 
grade. When it is shoveled into the elevator pit, the 
foreman below makes outa ticket headed as follows, 


and also enters it upon a book: 

Number of scale, letter of car or bags, number of car or bags, 
grade, test weight, number of bin, remarks. J 

This ticket is put into a box and sent up stairs to the 


weighmaster, who also keeps a record of its contents. 


By it he knows what scale to weigh it in, where to put 
it after weighing, its condition, etc. If dirty, itis sent 
down to the cleaning bins, after which it goes tothe 
separator. This last process usually takes out from two 
to two and a half pounds for every sixty. When a car 
load of grain arrives at the elevator it is inspected, 
weighed and receipted for. These grain receipts are 
good as bank notes, regular engraved certificates signed 
by proper authority. They circulate as grain—from 
one to ten thousand bushels, whatever the market, or 
the value of the wheat may be—and are good at bank as 
collateral. Itis stored in the warehouse for the first 
twenty days at the rate of 1]4 cents a bushel. After 
that period the storage charge is one-half a cent for 
every ten days. The certificates are, when desired, di- 
vided up into smaller amounts or quantities, known as 
splits, for convenience in loading vessels. 

When a vessel is to be loaded with wheat all that is 
necessary is to get a shipping order from the foreman 
of the elevator, tie up alongside the elevator dock, lower 
a telescopic iron spout into the vessel’s hatchway, turn 
on a valve and the business is done ina few moments. 
The wheat is delivered under inspection into the vessels 
at a cost of 40 cents per 1,000 bushels to the shipper. 
The month rate for storage is 4 cents from Nov. 15 to 
June 1. For cleaning grain in the elevators one-half a 
cent per bushel is charged. For weighing the charge 
is 25 cents per car load to or from cars, or 20 cents per 
1,000 bushels from elevators to vessels. The inspection 
rate is 25 cents per car load and is charged in the freight 
bills. There is considerable precious mineral yet uude- 
veloped in the region surrounding Duluth. The sub- 
ject is so exhaustive, however, that it will in the near 
future be made the foundation of a special article in 
these columns. 


THE LAKE SHIPPING. 


Some weeks ago the New York Maritime Exchange 
proposed a meeting called to consider measures for the 
relief of American shipping, at which all the economic 
questions involved should be freely discussed by ship 
owners and all interested. In calling the attention of 
its patrons to the matter, the Marine Record states that 
it suspects the elements and motives of a body so or- 
ganized. Reminded of the selfish and destructive 
methods pursued hitherto by the railways in reference 
to the water ways of the country, in which they have 
availed themselves, says the writer, of every plan and 
action to build themselves up, to the destruction of their 
senior correlatives in the work of transportation, there is 
a suspicion that these schemes have begun at length to 
react against their organizers, and that they have reached 
their last expedient, in appealing to those whom they 
have so seriously maltreated. “Lhe Record fears, as did 
too late, the uawary Trojans of ancient times, tbe 
Greeks when bearing gifis.” Thls call would bring to- 
gether associations of lines and shippers whose com- 
manders are railway officials, and whose interests are 
under the control of the companies whose centers of 
action are at New York, Buffalo, Chicago, ete. The 
writer does not think that an organization of those really 
interested alike in our lake marine may not be advisable 
but he wishes freedom from this large railway influence 
and tonnage. 

There are many and divers interests in this internal 
commerce which might be systemized and made to co- 
operate as the roads have with the serpent’s wisdom 
largely done. One of the greatest drawbacks on this 
business noted is the false representations of the amount 
of the tonnage of the boats which as represented are far 
too large. Butthis comes about by multiplication of 
the actual shipping facilities by numerous brokers at 
various ports. By these, say, some twenty to thirty 
brokers at the same port the same vessels are offered 
over and over again till shippers, finding tonnage ex- 
tremely plentiful, endeavor to obtain lower prices by 
some shades and thus the rates are kept down at ruinous 
figures. 

The present condition of lake freights is neither 
healthy nor natural and cannot be long sustained, and if 
gentlemen are in earnest in organizing a shippers’ asso- 
ciation of intrinsic value, rates will revive and a good 
season for lake tonnage will appear. One prolific cause 
of the present condition of these affairs is the difficulty 
in obtaining coal, which is scarce for up cargoes, at the 
points of shipment, caused by the wage class demands 
on one hand, and the idea of purchasers that the season 
is still young. Dealers who have gone through the 
trials of thig experience are not willing to undergo it 
again. The great ore and lumber dealers, adding greatly 
to their tonnage is evidence that these industries will 
bear an increased demand. The writer thinks that with 
larger supplies in warehouses than are estimated, and 
the requirements of the new crop with merchandise 
abundant, a more hopeful view may be cherished by 
ship owners than they have generally taken. 


Beerbohm’s Circular, one of the most noted authorities 
known on all matters pertaining to the world’s grain 
trade, states that the present wheat acreage of the United 
Kingdom is ten per cent., and perhaps fifteen, below last 
year’s, and that this short acreage, combined with the 
backwardness in the growtlt of the crop itself, will cause 
a deficiency in this year’s product, as compared with last 
year’s, of 1,000,000 quarters. The circular also states 
that itis estimated the wheat crop of Germany, Holland 
and Belgium will be short this year 1,500,000 quarters; 
that of Austria-Hungary, South Russia and Spain 1,500,- 
000 quarters, and that of France 3,500,000 quarters. 
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THE HESSIAN FLY. 


That the wheat crop of the present year would fall 
much below the recent average was expected several 
weeks ago as a consequence of the exceptionally severe 
winter. But the smaller quantity due to unfavorable 
weather is now threatened to be still further reduced by 
insect ravages. The grasshopper, the locust, the cut- 
worm, the wire-worm, and the Hessian fly have all been 
named as having made their appearance in the wheat 
fields. The last named would seem to be the great en- 
emy of the farmer at present. It is swarming in im- 
mense numbers in Maryland, West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, and in a smaller degree in several of the states 
farther west. The pest received its name from the fact 
that it was first observed in 1776 on Staten Island, near 
the place where the Hessian troops disembarked under 
the lead of Sir William Howe. It isa small insect, the 
body being only about one-tenth of an inch long, but it 
works immense damage. It generally matures two 
broods in the year, the first appearing about the 238d of 
May in the Southern states, and somewhat later farther 
north. The eggs, about one-fiftieth of an inch in length, 
are placed in the longitudinal creases of the leaves of 
both varieties of wheat very soon after the plants make 
their appearance above the ground, sometimes more 
than twenty being found ona single leaf. Ina few days 
the larvee are hatched out, and fix themselves between 
the leaf and the main stalk, just below the surface of the 
ground, where they obtain nourishment by sucking the 
juices of the plant. It takes about six weeks for the 
grub to attain his full growth, and during that time two 
or three are sufficient to kill the plant. It is often found, 
however, that the plant is not completely killed, but only 
stunted, and the full measure of damage wrought is not 
discovered till the threshing-out process shows that there 
is practically no grain leftin the ear to reward the 
farmer for his toil. 

The worst thing about the Hessian fly has yet to be 
told. Most insects confine their depredations to a single 
season. Their ravages of one harvest-time may be fol- 
lowed by an abundant yield the very next year. But 
the Hessian fly is not content to destroy during one sea- 
son. The grub relaxes into the pupa state, when it some- 
what resembles a grain of flaxseed, and lies in the stub- 
ble till the following spring or is carried away in the 
straw to be ready fora resumption of hostilities else- 
where.. This has been repeated for as many as five or 
six years before the vitality of the pest has yielded to 
the inevitable, and left the farmer at peace. It becomes 
an important question if the Hessian fly will repeat his- 
tory in this particular. If it should do sothe business of 
wheat raising inthe United States for export may prove 
to have received a check of no small magnitude, and the 
American farmer may even find that he has nearly all 
hecan do to supply the growing wants of the home pop- 
ulation. With such a vast expanse of territory as is now 
devoted to whext culture in this country there is room 
for hope that things will not come to this worst phase, 
especially as the wide areas of the Northwest appear to 
be free from the scourge. But it is worth while to look 
ahead and survey the possibilities of the case, and all 
the more so as our wheat market has long been depressed 
far below its average level. With the reduced yield for 
this year only, which now seems to be certain, it is folly 
to despise the moderate surplus that remains over from 
the last crop. But if this should prove to be only the 
first in a series of years of comparative scarcity there 
would be ample opportnnity to deplore the short-sighted 
policy that has recently been exhibited in the wheat 
trade, and which finds a parallel in the folly of the wage- 
worker who refuses to earn another dollar so long as he 
has anything remaining from his last week’s wages.— 
Lhe Tribune. 


Barnett & Record, round elevator builders, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., have begun work on the 200,000 bushel eleva- 
tor which they are building in that city for the L. T. 
Soule Elevator Co. Only one section of this elevator 
will be completed now and the remaining portion will 
be added before cold weather. The Esplin system of 
driving has been adopted. 


Special Notices. 


The Chicago Scale Co. sell Scales of all kinds, 
also Portable Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools of all de- 
scriptions at about one-half usual prices- Buyers will 
save money by sending for their price list. 


The Cambridge Roofing Co., of Cambridge, 
Ohio, have their iron roofing and siding on exhibit at 
the World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition, 
New Orleans, La. The roofing and siding are on a 
building occupied by 8. C. Forsayth Machine Co., and 
marked with their name. The exhibit is in charge of 
George Crow] wend KE. F. Gage. Office in building, where 
prices and terms to agents and consumers can be ob- 
tained. Stock kept there for sale. 


WANTED TO LEASE OR RENT. 

An elevator doing a business of from 1800 to 500 car- 
loads a year, with a view of purchasing at the end of 
that time. Jowa, Kansas, or Nebraska preferred. Ad- 
dress W. J., Box 55, Radnor, Ohio. 


WANTED. 


A situation by a man thoroughly acquainted with the 
grain business and fully competent to run an elevator 
and engine. Has had ten years’ experience. Can speak 
German and English. References furnished. Address 

Joun M. Banp3z, Box 105, Marion, Ohio. 


WANTED. 


A situation, by a man thoroughly acquainted with the 
grain business, as superintendent or foreman of an ele- 
vator. Has had five years’ experience, and thoroughly 
understands manipulating barley and all kinds of grain. 
Address 

H. J., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Sor Sale. | 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


A new Fanning Mill. For particulars address 
M., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


A new Scientific Corn and Feed Mill. Best mill in 


the market for grinding corn and cob together. It 
grinds all kinds of grain. For price and particulars ad- 
dress 


A. M., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE, A NEW STEAM ELEVATOR. 


In Northwestern Iowa, on the C.& N. W.R.R. Ca- 
pacity, 10,000 bushels. A large crop growing with un- 
surpassed prospects for a large yield. A good point to 
make money, and will grow better for years. ¥ 

Address MatrHews Bros, Peterson, lowa. 


FOR SALE. 


A Kansas elevator sitaated on the K. C., F. 8, & G. R. 
R., twenty miles from Kansas City. Capacity 10,000 
bushels. Meal burr, chop burr, Barnard & Leas Dustless 
Wheat Separator and Double Cylinder Corn Cleaner 
Victor Sheller, Wheat and Corn Dump, and about one 
acre, six lots. Price $10,000. Address 

Kansas OWNER, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN TRADE. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 

Elevator building, ground and machinery, all ata 
bargain; 140 miles from Chicago, in Illinois. Capacity 
75,000 bushels, and corn cribs for 50,000 bushels. About 
three acres of land. Everything as complete as the 
money could make it, and now in good order. All mod- 
ern machinery. Engine of 20-horse power. Entire 
outfit cost $25,000. Will now be sold at $10,000, which 
is the greatest bargain on the continent. Address 

Agnew & Co., Financial and Land Agents, 154 La 
Salle street, ground floor, Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE, NEW STEAM ELEVATOR. 


Just completed. Capacity about 15,000 bushels. Built 
with all the modern improvements for rapid handling of 
track and wagon loads of grain. Located in one of the 
best settled and one of the richest agricultural sections 
of the state of Nebraska. Parties purchasing should be 
German, or speak German well, as the town and farming 
community are largely a German population. Price, 
$4,500. This is a bargain. Nebraska’s prospects for 
another immense crop of corn and small grain is the 
most flattering of any year in the history of the state. 
Good reasons for selling. 

Address, 


Grain Commission Cards, 


BANSAS CORN. 


Box 644, Lincoln, Neb. 


ER BIN CEES es, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Grain Commission Merchants. 


KANSAS WHEAT. 


OATS. 
“SAU 


Crain Commission Gards, 


M. J. FORBES. GEO. SPENCER 


GEO, SPENCER & C0.. 
GRAIN COMMISSION. 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT 


A Specialty. 


ORDERS FoR CARGOES SOLICITED. 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


ebb lIN GS 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of N, P. RB. R, 


W. W. DAVIS, 
GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Room 24, MeTRoPoLitaN Bock, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Advances on Consignments. 


A. BRANDEIS & SON, 


Crain Dealers 
AND 


Commission Merchants 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


J. M. GIRVIN. J. H. GIRYIN. 


J. M. CIRVIN & SON, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Flour, Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Dried Fruits, etc. 
No. 11 Spear’s Wharf, BALTIMORE, MD, 

Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. 

REFER TO J. W. GUEST, Cashier Citizens’ National Bank, Balti- 
more; WM. H. NORRIS, Cashier Western National Bank, Balti- 
oe: JONES & STINCHFIELD and C. W. REQUA & Cco., 

Jhicago. 


Abner L. Backus & Sons, 


Commission Merchants 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Special Siegen to Filling Orders for High Grades Winter 
eat. Correspondence Solicited. 


GEO. E. LOWETH, 
Broker and Commission Merchant 


In Grain, Feed, Baled Hay and Straw. Consignments 
Solicited. Liberal advances on consignments. Satis- 
factory references furnished. 


Boom 9, 158 Superior Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Joun C. Lae. Tuos. H. Borrs. 


JOHN C. LEGG & Co., 
GENERAL—— 


Commission Merchants 


CRAIN and FLOUR, 
No. '7 Spear’s Wharf, - - BALTIMORE. 


REFERENCES ; 


First National Bank of Baltimore; Ford & Corbin, New Harmony, 
Ind.: C. A Gambrill Mfg Co., of Baltimore; D. Baker & So 
Buckeyestown, Md.:Wm. L. Clark, Esq., President Union Bank, 
Winchester, Va.; Jacob Vernier,, Archibald, Ohio; Jos. D. Baker, 
Esq., President Montgomery County National Bauk, Rockville, Md 
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Grain Commission Cards. 


Grain Commission Cards. 


Grain Commission Cards. 


mS APS See eLSsSeS. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS,|L. EVERINGHAM & Co. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


517 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 


CHICAGO. 


Liberal Advances on Consignments. 


Highest References. 


CuEsTER D. Wricut. FRANK P. Ray. 


WRIGHT, RAY & CO,, 
GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Room 3, Metropolitan Block, 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


Liberal Advances on Consignments, 


Cus. PAun Ray. 


Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
CHICACO. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds, 
Selling by Sample a Specialty. 


The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, 
on Margins, a Specialty. 


Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. 


Dealers in Grain and Provisions cannot afford to do without their 
carefully prepared and unequaled Crop Reports, which, with their 
Special Information indicating course of markets, have been veri 
fled ae numberless cases, and which are freely furnished upon 
request. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


(Successors to Buckley & Co. and Thos. J. Pursley. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


EsTaBLISHED 1863. 


CHANDLER -BROWN CO. 


Grain, Seeds and Provision 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO—axn—-MILWAUKEE. 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


THEY GIVE 


PERFECT SATISFACTION | 


Carro, Inu, May 1, 1885. 
Messrs. Webster & Comstock Mfg, Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Srrs:—We are using one of your HYDRO- 
STATIC. LEVELS, and would not be without it for any- 


Options NEGOTIATED AND GUARANTEED AT DULUTH OR 
CHICAGO. 


Returns prompt. 


_ Room 10, Chamber Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


Correspondence invited. 
world on low grade corn. Charges for selling very small. 
ences: First National Bank, Mechanics’ National Bank, Peoria, 


thing. 


Best market in the 
Refer- 


It gives perfect satisfaction. 
never in as good condition as now since using it. 
used it only about a year, but it has paid for itself in 
the saving of oil. 


My shafts were 
Have 


R. L. ROGERS & 00., 


National Bank, Callender, Ayres & Co.’s Bank. 


Yours respectfully, 


C. H. Evans, Supt. Cairo Elevator. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


112 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Established 1863. Consignments solicited. Liberal advances made. | 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO., Cairo, Ill. 


IGRAIN AND FLOUR 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Fremont, Nes., May 13, 1885. 
Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
GENTLEMEN: — Your Hydrostatic Level takes the 
cake—We are using three of them. They are all you 
claim for them. Save patience, labor and money. 
Businegs attended to at Neviport News (Eastern Terminus Yours truly, r a : 
C. & O. Railroad). SEELEY, Son & Co., Elevator Builders. 


ing BEL 
Fremont Foundry and Machine Co, bade Chain Belting C 


DETACHABLE 


SMITH’S PATENT 


T FASTENERS 


Are positively 

\ unequaled for fas- 

\tening Leather, 

Rubber or Cot- 
ton Belting. 

The ONLY Fas- 


L. D. RICHARDS, President. 
ARTHUR TRUESDELL, Secretary. 


H.B. NICODEMUS, Treasurer. 
CHAS. H. GODFREY, Superintendent. 


short notice —For HanpLine— 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA, L In every Link. Hepocially ihe, ONLY 

cies wy: i ioecg its under “tighteners, 
: H, Elevators, four mills, and 
ENCINES2“BOILERS 2°) “23, Lo 2 
| 4 — {ASIER TO AP- 
OF ALL SIZES. h Drive Belts, | ra. Sept. 20, "81; Aug: 15, 82; TD yak ORE 

: : Hange vially adapt- H BO a ECONOMICAL. 

Roots, Shactine, Rutter, Geaving, Boxes and Mangers cupectally adap > _Ete., Etc. Oe won 
Corn Shellers, Cleaners, Separators, Scales, Belting, Elevator Buckets, & HD Grains, Sood, | Rovk. RoGoton in Re MEST Sip 
o) No.3. For Rubber “ “ “ rk 
orl g tT; Gdllers, card Or, Cd Gy 6 Ing, : Vd Nt I 4 C. Ear Corn, Malt, NE 4, For seis ieee Belts, per fone 133 


Cotton Seed, Coal, 
Stone, Clay, 


Combination Punch, with guides and nippers, 1.25 
Reamers for taking Fasteners out............ .85 
Try Them. They will save you loss. of Tome, 


We also keep on hand astock of Governors, Steam Brass Goods, Pipe and all kinds of Engine 
Fittings. fe8"Special attention given to Repairing. 


_ If you are intending to build or enlarge, send to us for estimates and prices. Correspondence Paper Pulp, TEMPER and Money. Manufactured by 
solicited. Tan Bark, H. D. EDWARDS & CO., 
Boxes, Nos. 16, 18 and 20 Woodward Ave., Drrrort, Micu. 


H . P. G R A Vv ES’ Barrels, Ete. Manufacturers of Oak Leather Belting; Agents 


for J. B. Hoyt & Co., N. Y. Belting and Packin 


FO R SAE. 


2 % Co., Eureka Fire Hose Co., Cotton Belting Mil 
B ] 2 P } r Before placing Orders | Supplies. 
Ol elk urger Allin Perfect Working Order. send for Circular and 
: Price List. Address rT. M. NAGLE, 
Fov Preserving Iron and Keeping | One 160 Horse Power Engine,..... $1200 gee ERIE, PA., 
“ ‘ “c Oo ~ 
Boilers and Flues from Scaling. poe a iy eee ae ea ROLLER —~ Manufacturer of 
; : Cu ROOM 20 geen Seem ETS OA. 5 ble 
It will remove the scale from any Boiler, and,! One 80. ‘“ “ ae eS 0) 3 . Porta > 
pee nes tee wl Hee . oe forming. One 60. ‘ “ “ uh Chain Belting Stationary 
t will not injure the Boiler, Valves or Cylinder, A Kshs 
nor foam the water, nor injure the water for| One 50. “ y SP Aer. fe 550 COMPANY, and 
drinking purposes. Itis easy to use, being ina} One 40 “ « sere a a 484 Columbus. Ohio Eee. Agricultural 
liquid form; it can be put directly into the Boiler, One 35 “ “ « 428 M 
through the Safety Valve, Whistle Valve, or by é Pi ye pa Steam Engines. 
Force Pump, or into the Tank. One 80a ae aces se Set oa eke 384 SUBSCRIBE FOR THE ee 
By | its ae from oo to, foray. Der One 25 a a; Se ee en, 300 ; 
cent. can be saved in the cost ot fuel, be- “ “ « ‘ 
sides the expense of putting in new flues every LE BIDE Wiehe. ea An ee Sate 228 American Elevator and Grain Trade 


one or two years. 
For particulars, address 


H. P. GRAVES, 
34% Virginia Street, Milwaukee, Wis. | H. M. SCIPLE, North 31 Street, 


| QO Look no fur- 


Suitable for 
Vi W ther! Send for 
Q Pocket Wallet 
containing Cir- 
cular and Price 
List No. 46 


Also the. largest stock of Boilers in 


America. A- VISIBLE ‘FEED LUBRICATOR 


FOR STEAM-ENGINES, PUMPS, 


yaa) THE ECLIPSE’ 
ONLY $1.00 PER YEAR. 


—_ A DDR=aSS— 


Philadelphia, Pa.| Mitchell Bros. Co., 
184 Dearborn St., 


CHICACO. 


(ATLA 


AND LOCOMOTIVE AIR BRAKES 
BRONZED $600 NICKELED $800 


J.VIN. RENCHARD 
DETROIT MICH.&WINDSOR,ONT. 


i?) 


Send for (ma 
Catalogue |i) 
and 


ENGINE 
WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. S. A. 
2 MANUFACTURERS OF { 


aSTEAM ENGINES & BOILERS. 


Carry Engines and Boilers in Stock 
for immediate delivery. 


ly put on. Un- © 
surpassed, Use 2 


Prices. 


ie) 


proved and be M 
happy. 9 


(im 
mi 


CRIMPE 


SM : 


Nine 


OHIO. 


NILES, 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


STANDARD 


MACHINES 


———FOR WAREHOUSES AND ELEVATORS———— 


THE BARNARD & LEAS MFG, COMPANY'S 


THREE-SIEVE DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR. 


THREE-SIEVE DUSTLESS WAREHOUSE SEPARATOR. 


VICTOR CORN SHELLER. 


IMPROVED DOUBLE-SCREEN DUSTLESS CORN CLEANER, with SHAKE-FEED BOTTOM. 
THE ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND ROD BEATER BARLEY AND GRAIN SCOURER. 


Also Manufacturers of the following Standard Milling Machines 
DUSTLESS WHEAT SEPARATOR. 
VICTOR DOUBLE BRUSH SCOURER AND POLISHER. 


VICTOR SMUTTER. 


The Best Scourer for Barley in use. 
VICTOR LENGTHENED SCOURER, 
ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND SMUT MACHINE, 


EUREKA FLOUR PACKER, with Barnard’s Improvement for Raising Platform. 


EUREKA BRAN PACKER, 


ALSO THE 


LITTLE VICTOR CORN SHELLER, 


DAVERIO 3-HIGH ROLLER MILL, }tennnericr er tie Marker 


NOTE TESTIMONIAL FROM A WELL KNOWN ELEVATOR FIRM: 


MESSRS. 


Separator. 


BARNARD & LEAS, 


aw very easy matter, 


Yours truly, 


MOLINE, ILL. — GENTLEMEN: Inclosed please find draft for amount for Warehouse. 
lmust say I am well pleased with the Separator, and will take pleasure in. recommending it to others, for 1 am sure it can- 
not fail to give the best of satisfaction if purchasers will only follow instructions in setting it up, which its 
1 superintended the setting up of mine, and it works splendidly. 


J. M. DAVIDSON, Ti | 


TUM 


_——— 


TZ ——— 


Separator. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List 


Vicioe Corn Sheller. 
R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, Gen’l Agent, Box 880, Kansas City, Mo. 


—ro— THE BARNARD & LEAS MFG, C0,; Moline, Ill 


Rava Combined Brush and Rod Beater Barley Scourer, 


R. L. BROWN, Gen’l Agent, Box 315, Lincoln, Neb, 


THE COMMON-SENSE 


Automatic Corn Sheller, 


The only self-adjusting automatic sheller in the market. It pos- 
sesses more advantages than any other known machine; takes less 
power to operate; and adjusts itself to the size of Ear Gorn. Will 
shell more corn, and that too, without splitting the cob; leaves 
little or no corn on the cob; grinds and breaks less of the kernels; 4 
is less liable to be broken ‘(by having some hard substance pass 
\ through the sheller) on account of the flexibility of segments and 

safety | pins in plate—which are of wood and can easily be replaced ; 
\ works right or left, as may be required. 

The sheller represented berewith is made entirely of Iron; is 
well proportioned and built in a most thorough manner; can 
be adjusted while being operated, by means of the hand- 
wheel on the rods connected with the lever supporting the 
center lift. The case and cylinder are both made of segments. 
the case staves have a spring to hold the bottom close enough 
to catch any corn which may be on the cob before leaving the 
machine, the spring yielding to a large cob, also being 
close enough for the smaller ones. 


Six Sizes Made. Send for Prices. 


Adiress H. A. HAWKINS, 
248 Randolph Street, 
‘CHICAGO. 


Elevator : Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BELTING 


Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. 
=> Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


THE CASE MFG. CO., Columbus, 0. 


ler 
ZG 


a 


@ (t=: 
“ Z 


RELIANCE WORKS, 


EDW. P. ALLIS &C0., Props., Milwaukee, Wis. 


—SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE— 


REYNOLDS- CORLISS ENGINE! 


This engine is especially designed for manufact- 
uring purposes, being strong, serviceable, and of 
the best material and w orkmanship. Its even 
speed makes it especially desirable for flouring 
mills and elevators. 

OVER 250 OF THESE ENGINES ARE NOW IN USE, 
and references can be given. These engines haye 
developed in expert trial and every day work 
THE HIGHEST ECONOMY KNOWN IN STEAM 
ENGINEERING! 

They will save in fuel 33 to 60 per cent. over any 
ordinary engine. 

We also mannfacture Reynolds’ Patent AIR 
PUMP and CONDENSER, which can be used with 
our make of engines, and effect a saving of about 25 per cent. Also REYNOLDS? PATENT FEED 
WATER HEATER AND PURIFER. Send for Catalogue and Prices to 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


N. A. HALDEMAN c& COO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


IRON ROOFING AND SIDING! 


Jobbers in Felt and Rubber Roofing, Building Papers, Iron Ore Paint, and Cement. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE LIST — {221 Main St., WHEELINC, W, VA. 
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The Lotz Patent Grain Shoveline Machine 


FOR UNLOADING CARS 


Is without clutches and driven by paper friction. It works automatic and noiseless, and the length of 
pull of hoist rope can be instantly adjusted. A big saving in ropes, scoops, lubricants and repairs 
over all other Shoveling Machines, so much so that the entire cost of a machine will be saved by its 
more economical operation within afewyears. Eleven Double Machines have been in 
practical operation in Rock Island Elevator “A” Chicago, since 1882, 


For further information address 
HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Yes Sole Mfrs. for the United States. 
WM. H. LOTZ, Mechanical Engineer, - 68 Metropolitan Block, - Chicago, III. 


"T'he Rinehart 


These Machines have been in SUCCESSFUL OPERATION during the past two years in Chicago 


ABUNDANT’ WATER SUPPL 
INSTANT ALARM. _LOW INSURANCE. 


Patented Sept. 4, 1883, 
and elsewhere, giving ENTIRE SATISFACTION. a 
Réasons Why this is the BEST Grain Shovel Machine on the Market. —The 
first cost of Machine is less. The expense for repairs is less. The maintenance of ropes and scoops 
is Less § and the CAPACITY is GREATER than that of any other machine in the country. For 
further explanation, see illustration and description in the issue of this paper for Oct. 15, 1884. 
Write for BOTTOM PRICES on these Machines, as well as for 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF ANY KIND. 
Plaus and Specifications Furnished for Storage 
or Transfer Houses °xou" 


If you want Elevators or Conveyors for handling Grain, Meal, Malt, Sawdust, Clay or other Ma- 
terials, ask for lowest CASH Prices of the Manufacturer— 


W.D. RINEHART, - =~ TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


: : lll 
JoHNSON & Firernp, \3 


on ai “ e MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


some |) UStless = Separator 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 
Large in Capacity. Perfect in Separation, and with great Strength 
and Durability. 


These machines have no equal. Adopted and Indorsed by many of the 
largest mills and Elevators in the country. Q UAKER CITY 


AS A GRADER IT HAS NO EQUAE. Double Reduction Grinding Mill, 


Made in Different Sizes to Suit Different Requirements. 
Send for Circular, with Testimonials a: , ie. ae 
. | is mill received the First Premium at the Penn- 
and Prices. Address sylvania State Fair 1884. Send for Circular. 


JOHNSON & FIELD, we RACINE, WIS. A. W. STRAUB « CO., 


CHICACO CAR MOVER 


With it One Man can Move a Loaded Car, 
WEIGHT, including Handle, 15 lbs. 
Guaranteed not to break cr get out of order. Sent on 30 days’ 
trial. Send Postal for Sample, and you will use no other. 
PRICE, Single Movers, $6.00. Per pair, $10.00. 
~ Address J. H. BANNON, Manufacturer, 
Room 62, 2208S. Clark St., Chicago, Tl. 


For Corn and Cob, Feed and Table Meal. 


3737 Filbert St., - Philadelphia, Pa, 


Flexible Grain Spout !2TRIMMER GRAIN SCOURER 


SEPARATOR 


| i Should be in Every Elevator in the 
Saag Land. 


¢ S7_ iil CLEANS @)POLISHES 


a i Hl 
ey IM THE GRAIN, 
ria Removing all impurities without breaking or wasting. 


FOR TRIMMING CARS. 


(@§~ With this Spout you can load a car without shoveling, 
and it is the best Spout for general use in the market. Will EWN rm tah : 
work well in any kind of an elevator, and is designed ex- n = NAT 


pressly for loading where there is but little fall from bin. ‘i 


il BETHLEHEM, Pa, 


i t Messrs. 8. Zigenruss & Co., Trenton, N. J.: 
ih GENTLEMEN—Y ours of the 4th received. In regard to 


B.T. Trimmer Grain Scouring, Rubbing, Polishing, 


/ ll at iF Separating and Smut Machine Combined; we have 
| used a great many machines, and are using the “Trim- 
ey : mer,’’ and find it a splendid machine, and know of 

e *9 aia l 


UT no better Cleaner in the market. We are so 
LO well pleased withthe machine that we will have 


= 
== 


Za 


EY MTT | : 2 
H BY no other ; we have been using the machine over two 
119 & 2] § Adams St Peoria ill af J years, and "Wwe recommend it as the best Grain 
r] ay j a ANN D S Scouring an og lamers Jeet th we know 
tl ——| LS = TT of. | ours respectfully, 
—~MANUFACTURERS OF—— CAT il am ii = ww l ‘ [Signed] D. & A. LUKENBACH. 


i 


= TTT hia 


Crain Spouts, Elevator Buckets |, OMPSON & GAMPBELL, 1025: 1028 41030 Philadelphia, Pa. 


j Germantown Ave, 


GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES, IRON SKY-LIGHTS, AU ee sR CIROUL Ar. 


eee es hy ce) Ee, 


SSS iat 


Tin, Iron and Slate Roofing. 


Corrugated r 
447° t A + = : ; + 
> Iron Siding | Oho American Blgyttor ant Grain Grade, 
eo: ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


Address MITCHELL BROS, CO., 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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COMPANY, 


——— Of this City,.—— 


ADOPT OUR PLANS, WITH: GOPLIN SYSTEM 


DRIVING 


——FOR THE NEW—— 


One and One-Half Million Bus. Elevator. 


NOW BEING CONSTRUCTED. 


We have never met with stronger Competition than in this case, nor have our Plans ever been 
subjected to a more severe inspection. The fact that such men as comprise this 
Company select our System and Plans in preference to all others, is as 
good proof as the world can produce that we have no equal in 
this business. IT WILL PAY ALL ELEVATOR MEN 


to examine this System before ordering. 


PRAY MFG. COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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N 
= 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


ELEVATOR FVEACHINERY ! 


And Supplies of Every Description. 


(a I have Superior Facilities for the Manufacture of Shafting and Pulleys, 
Havgers, e/c., of the latest and most approved patterns. Below are cuts of a few of the 
Specialties of my manufacture. Believing that I can make it to your advantage to write to 
me for Special Prices before placing your Orders, I solicit your correspondence. 


Office and Works, - - SANDWICH, ILL. 


L Z 
Ze 

<< Og 

ZZL. Og _———— 


en LY - 


yD my 


Crane Spout for Head of Elevafors. 


M4 


Rivet and ‘‘Salem” Pressed BUCKET : rhe ee Grivel Sent No. = 
or Sc: ade to fi ‘ 
B U Cc K E iT § s BOLTS. Gua Hopper cal on Beane ia 


HORSE 
POWERS 


Sh) a 


One, Three or Four 
Horses. 


Wells 


DUMPS 


Licensed by 


J. M. HARPER. 


TIGHT PULLEY) LOOSE PULL! 


[mm 
mM 


"Nog 


WAREHOUSE FANNING MILL. 
ELEVATOR FEED CRINDER. 
Wood Boots. Capacity, 18 to 20 Bushels per Hour. CAPACITY, 800 to 1,000 Bushels Corn or Oats Per Hour 
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CIRCULAR GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


» Barnett & Record, 


315 Hennepin Ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINN. 


BUILDERS 


For all Territory West of the 
Mississippi. 


More thao FIFTY in Successful 
Operation in the Northwest. 


(@S™ We Can refer Intending Builders 
to any and all of them. 


=| The Most STORAGE for the 
Least Money, 


= AND THE 


=| Tondiost to Operate. 
CALIFORNIA! 


DEAL’S CALIFORNIA 


Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


We manufacture a complete line of 


Cleaners, Scourers = Brush Machines 


For Mills and Elevators. 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN AMERICA; 


The purchaser being the judge after 60 or 90 days’ trial 
We guarantee every machine to give entire sat- 
isfaction or no pay. Send for cir- 
culars; it will pay you. 


M. DEAL c& OO., 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 


BUCYRUS, - - OHIO. 


al 


cll) auraytt (ERAS. 


Oe er SPVGG pis iS I 


“CAMA RET” 


ROOFING 
PLATES 


The sale of nearly 30000 boxesof “CC UWARET ” brand of Roofing Plates in the last 14 
months by this house, is saffisient evidence of the appreciation of the quality of this standard plate. 
We guarantee every sheet ina box of “CAMARET’”’ to stand any test of bending required—to be 
well assorted—to be free from wasters—will double flat and open without fracture—or boxes to be 
held subject to our order. 

The Palm Oil Coating renders it less liable to rust than any other Roofing Plate in the 
market except extra coated plates. We are the direct importers of the ‘CAR 1i1MET” Brand 
from the Makers and carry a full stock of IC 14x20, IX 14x20, IU 20x28, IX 20x28. 


Wierchant & Company 


—Importers of — 


BRIGHT TIN & ROOFING PLATES 


90 Beekman St., N.Y. - 525 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


FRICTION CLUTCH 


PULLEYS! 


and Noiseless. 


=) You can start a load with this Clutch, at any speed, 
with ease and safety. 


Also Split Pulleys, Dead Pulleys 


And Wood Pulleys Whole. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


TAPER SLEEVE PULLEY WoRKS, 


BRIE, PA. 


They are Sure, Strong. 


ESTABLISHED /851. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Elevator Machinery, 


Shafting,  Shellers, 
Pulleys, Wheat Separators, 
Belting, Engines, 
Scales, Conveyors, 
iia Wagon Dumps, 


———— 
Pee. | 


ll 


24 Sizes and Styles of 


jj) PORTABLE CORN MILLS. 


= (a 


\ 8" Working Plans furnished for all sizes Grain 

= Elevators. Send $20.00 for a set of Drawings for our 

= : ===> $1,000 Elevator. Capacity 5,000 bushels, House, 
Engine and Machinery all included. : 


“E, B. FREEMAN, 


ARCHITECT AND PRACTICAL BUILDER 


Of Stationary Elevators, Floating Elevators, and 
Special Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


PE ORITA, IL... 


WwWrAL. EB. BENT, 
Architect & Grain Elevator Builder $ Contractor 
417 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Ap- 
plication. Correspondence Solicited. 


“tees. PERFORATED METALS, i370." 


1868. 1879. 


For Use For 
in All Kinds 
Mills, of 
tlevators Grain- 
and Cleaning 
Ware 2 a OF Machin 
: PERFORATED SHEET METAL OF ALL KINDS: 
Shao —> CHICAGO. ILL. <—~ Or: 


Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y 
74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. — 


“EVERY L FARMER HIS OWN MILLER?” 


—Tuis Cur InLusTRATES OUR—— 


Union Flour and Feed 
RATE als £ 


A combination of Iron Discs and French Burr 
Stone—a grand and late improveme at; Wap 
with two-thirds the power of any other ll of 
same size, and does better work than am all-metal 
grinder. These mills are especially adapted to 
our Geared Windmill, andcan be run by any other 
kind of power. We furnish a Boltatareasonable | 
price when wanted, —& Write for Circulars. 
The Best and most Practical p 

as well as the most Durable 
Mill made for General y 
Purposes, com bining 


New Features never be- NE 
fore shown in Flour and S@pess 
Feed Mills. —_— 4 


‘We are also Sole Manufacturers for the United States of the 
Stover Pumping and Geared Windmills of all sizes, also Ha 
Loaders, ay Carriers, Pumps, Pipe and all Water Supplies. 
Freeport Machine Co., Freeport, Ill. *;3:2 


ke" Write for Circular and Agencies, 


Elevator Cups. , , 
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J. 8. SEELEY. 


M. F. SEELEY 


EH. HANES. C. R. DELAMATYR. WARRANTED ALL STEEL. 


SEELEY, SON & 00..|The Champion Pinch Bar 


Fremont, Neb. OR CAR MOVER. 


Elevator Builders. 


—tt-—t+ 
We build a “SEELEY” ELEVATOR 
that stands at the head of Elevators as a self- 


acti stands at the head of reapers. We fur- 
nis 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates 
Also furnish all kinds of - } Peo 
Wo GEtEN Bi Ry With Adjustable Hardened Steel Grip, made of superior ey ae » which oe be reversed 
A when one edge is worn smooth, and replaced with a new one when all three.are worn Ol. 

: 5 Price, $5.00 each, including one extra Grip; price of Grips, 35 cents each, or three for $1.00. 
Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shellers, Belts and | weight, 15 lbs.; length, 5 feet. 89- We claim for this Bar the following Advantages, which will 
Buckets, Etc., Ete. recommend it to all practical users: The entire Bar is made of Steel; will work on any style of 
brake or wheel, and between cars, getting its purchase from the rail to the wheel; it will not slip on 

With our experience we can save you on | jce or grease; One man can easily moye any loaded car with it. Address 


g._ PATO. 3 


—daLNaLlvyd— 
PASI ‘Fe% *ueLr 


Send foz Oamptes aiyo 
Pziced fo 


Improv’d Grain Tester 


Inyaluable to parties handling Grain or Seeds. 
Guaranteed perfectly Accurate. Hyery Elevator 
Man should have one. Send for new Illustrated 
List ‘‘E” and Special Prices for Cash. 


Taha Sas, | 
? Manufacturer of 
BOARD OF .RADE INSPECTOR, 
flour Triers, Magnifying Glasses, 

Grain Testers, Ete. 
= BUCYRUS, OHIO. 


| these items more than cost of Plans. Corres: | WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFG. CO., 125 & 127 Ontario St., Chicago, Ill, 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS IN 1883 AT BOSTON, AMSTERDAM AND RIGA. 


—Patent Automatic, Adjustable and Controllable— 


Nelf- Registering Weighing Machine 


Wheat, Malt, Grain and Seeds of all Kinds, for Grain 
Warehouses, Silos, Customs, Flour Mills, Oil 
Milis, Breweries, Malt Houses, 
Distilleries, etc. 


— (> Great Saving of Labor and Time. Automatic, and therefore the only relia- 
ble System of Weighing and Recording, 


COMPETENT ACENTS WANTED. 


—F ull Prospectus from—— 


& REISERT, - HENNEF, a.d, SIEG., - GERMANY, 


THE ANGLE SIEVE GRAIN SEPARATOR 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPIONof the WORLD. = 


= . Everybody is astonished to see the work 
it does. We challenge competition, for 

general cleaning purposes. WE CAN and 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first time through the Separator, and | 
make it fit for market, and not run any wheat 
SM over in the oats. No other Separator can 
— ae ee priest Over where the suction 
Z or blast is depended on to make the sepa- 
<< ration, which we claim is not the correct prin- 
mem | ciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 

tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
the work. We can take oats out of barley 
just as well, though not quite so fast. No 
other Separator attempts to dothis. We 
pa) can also clean buckwheat, fla x, rice or any || 


. <> other small seeds that any other sepa- {== 


=——S ta or will handle. 
ZI tor will hand! 


zt 


am 


| 


i 


>-—S—_NNRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 


S Address the Manufacturer, 


SSS faas- li i 


ONE OF THE == \ 


rarentexs | banark, Carroll Co., Hl. SHOWING 'ENGLE SIEVE 
CHAMPION OF THE WORLD | 


The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- 
ed the superiority of the “Champion” in shelling 
tough corn without breaking the grain. 
No corn can pass through this Sheller without be- 
ing coup taken from the cob, if the machine is 
kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 
proper speed. Address 


R. M. McGRATH, 
Office and Works, 136 & 138 S. Third St. 
Lafayette, Ind, 
Also Manufacturer of 


., McGrath’s Hornet 


AND 


4 


McGrath’s Twin Corn 

= ee Sheller and Cleaner. 

=f = —— = McGrath’s Pat. Grain 
Dump. Also Shafting, 


ch 


: — % Pulleys, Hangers and 
= == : = Warehouse Machinery 
E = : of every description. 


| 
j 
j 
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} Seed Separator and aBa 
5 fe r, which we a me he pat 
A lic at a low pric 


STILWELL’'S PATENT E 


LIME EXTRACTING HEATER 


AND FILTH COMBINED. 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that -will Prevent Scale i in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri- | DETROIT LUBRICATOR CO’S 
ties from the water before it enters the Boiler. PATENT SIGHT FEED 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3,000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE! Lubricator Cups 


For ila Dk valves and cylin- 
steam engines, 
This cut is a facsimile of the appearance of a No.5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 
when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. 


by ae only perfect method, . 
La i the Steam Pipe. “| 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE! 
A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFC. CO., 


the column 
DAYTON, OHIO, VU. BS. A. 


B NEWARK aang a 


of: team: ihre it ATOMS 
i thus becoming a STEAM 
EUBRIOA’ NT ,oiling perfectly 


lle every part reached by the 
| Saves from 50 to 90 


A cup will be sent to Tespon- 
=<“ sible parties on 2U days’ trial 
if desired. 
We refer to more than 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS ee ee 


A —— =o Office, 129 Griswold St., DETROIT, MICH. 
—_— = (= a E < 
</> | RICHMOND, INDIANA, raaurainen iene 
— er LIES. 
Ti MN IM Manufacturers of 169 HiGh St, ,  BasTON. Mass. 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS 


Of Every Description, 


Wess lls, BEST MADE! 
VL. eae 


-_— + <> X <p> 
——S 
SSS (ee Write for Description and Prices. 
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AL s 
PERFORATING STAMPS, coRRE eM 
OFFICE STAMPS &c SOLICITED.. 
pit ade ee Mego ei PR Ue a 


AMERICAN 


To Grain Dealers, Millers, Automatic ae 


AINA 


ELEVATOR PROPRIETORS: 


Damp Wheat is the most profitable grain 


—For Use in—— 


Flour Mills 


RLEVATORS, 


Ete. 


to dry, and the largest quantities are offered ime) lag — 
for sale soon after harvest; so parties think- 


EVERY SCALE 


WARRANTED, 


ing of purchasing Drying Machines should 
act at once. The undersigned has recently 
issued an illustrated pamphlet, describing 
his Improved Machine for Drying Damp 
Grain and Cooling “Hot” Grain, also giving 
some Of the latest information on the science 
of Drying, a copy of which he would be ZINN & KAYSER, 69, PRINCE New York. 


pleased to mail to any parties interested. RERT DICKINSO 


N, 
Dealer in _ Tinos oo Flax, Hungarian, Mille, Red Top, Blue 
—ADDRESS— Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
POP CORN. 
fie 1 & 119 Kinzie St. Nobo 115 Kinzie 8r., 


S. E. WORRELL, HANNIBAL, MO. Vi 


eae Se === Oircular. 


~ = === o ~/ Ie) 
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‘Giant i Syunt 


We claim for’ the 
“Giant” Superi- 
ority over all 
other Separa- 
tors for the follow- 
mil) ing strong reasons: 

ist.—itis simple 
inits construction, 
Strong and 
Durable. Any 
one competent to 
Tun a fanning 
mill can operate the 
“Giant.” 

2d.— The height 
from the floor to the 
top of the receiving 
hopper is but 4 feet 
3 inches, hence it 
will accommodate 
spouts from differ- 
ent points the same 
as a fanning mill, 
that is with- 
out being oblig- 
ed to move the 
machine. 

3d.— The cost 
is not much over 
one-half that of 


any other Separator that will do the same @ work. 
4th.—This machine will clean and sereen better and faster than any other Separator made 
sizes being equal. Every Separator GUARANTEED to give Satiasfa> tion. 


SENT ON APPROVAL TO ANY RELIABLE PARTY. 


For Descriptive Circulars and Prices address 


DICKEY & PEASE, - - SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


RACINE, wis. 


The King of Portable Grinding Mills, 
THE KAESTNER PATENT, 


} Built in Four Sizes, 16, 20, 24 and 30 Inches. 
SUITABLE FOR ANY POWER, 2 TO 15 HORSE. 


Each Mill Guaranteed to Give Entire Sat- 
isfaction, or Money Refunded. 


OVER 6,000 IN USE. 


Live references in every state andterritory. Will grind 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats, etc. Write for atalogues, etc 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO., : 
Machinists, Founders and Mill Furnishers, 
Grain Elevator Machinery a Specialty. 
303-311 S. Canal St., - = Chicago, Ill. 


H. CHANNON & CO., 


Of the Finest English CRUCIBLE 
STEEL, and Best Selected CHAR- 
COAL IRON. 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


1 


WIRE ROPE TRANSMISSION! RUBBER PACKED WHEELS! 


HORSE AND WAGON RAIN-PROOF COVERS, 


Stack and Binder Covers, Oiled Clothing, Etc. | 
210 to 216 S. Water St., Chicago, Il. 


CIRCULARS and any INFORMATION Sent on Application. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES. 


UPRIGHT ENGINES: 3 Horse, 414 Horse, 
644 Horse and 8% “Horse Power. Safe, 
Simple Bae Daaetlon Over 3,000 in suc: 
cessiul operation. 


New Style 10H. P. Horizontal Engine. 


m@ Center Crank Engine. All wrought iron 
) Return Flue Boiler. Compact, Substan- 
tial and handsomely finished. . Illus- 
trated Pamphlet sent free, Address 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., < 
. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
: Eastern Office: Ts) Liberty St., New York, 


HILL GRAIN-SCALE COMP’Y, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Automatic Grain Scales, 


ACCURATELY WEIGHING AND REGISTERING 
Any SPoUTED MaTERIAL IN 
Flour Mills, Elevators, Breweries << 
Distilleries, Malt Houses, Oil mills 
Rice Mills, | Starch Factories, etc. 


BRANCEL OFFICES: : 


In New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis. 
In Baltimore, Denver, Atlanta, San Francisco, Montreal. 
Send for Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue. 


KNISELY & MILLER, 


ne Sei 129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 


Slate, Tin and Iron 


ROOFERS! 


Manufacturers of 


CORRUGATED 
IRON 


This cutshows our method of Hh eel For Roofing ict 
iron to Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. And Siding, 


ge Goo eae wo ae Oo (CO. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF— 


IRON ROOFING, SIDING AND CEILING, 


(The H. a Smith Patent is the best in use.) 


g2" 


=/: 


I] 


PLAIN, And J ahbaes in 
Corrugated, IRON ORE 
| CRIMPED, PAINT, 
BEADED, - CEMENT, 


And Roofers’ and Builders’ Papers. 
Patent Calamined Iron in Quantities---A New Thing. 


Coating is indestructible, will not scale, is soft, solders more strongly, and is superior to Galvanized 
Iron or Tin for all purposes. Protected both in body and surface, Circulars, 


Price Lists, and Samples mailed at request. 
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SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 92 & 94 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL 


ELASTIC CEMENT! 


Invaluable for Repairing and Pointing Up all kinds of Water 
Leaks around Chimneys, Copings, Skylights Gutters, Cupolas, 
Dormer Windows, Slate, Stone, Brick, Wood, Iron, efc. Slate 
Roofs, Hips or Joints, Copings, Tron, Stone or other work bedded 
\\ in this Cement will never leak or become loosened. 4%. 


FLEXIBLE PAINT, 


Composed of Paint Skins boiledin Linseed Oil ancdetei fine 
S with iron metallic. The toughest, most durable, ‘prettiest and 
cheapest Paint ever manufactured for all outside work exposed to 
weather, Dries one with solid skin like India Rubber. 
Ready for Use. 


‘SEN FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE LIST, 


| VANDERVOORT & TUCKER, - {16th Street, East River, 


{> In writing please mention this paper. NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. | a 


Full particulars how to repr oid 
roofs, save re-shingling, preventdecay.: 


FIRE-PROOF ROOFS 3% c. foot. 


Anybody can apply on flat or steep sur- 
fuce. Save time and money : write for esti- 
mate and Book circular. Agents wanted. 

Correspondence invited. 


IND. PAINT. & ROOFING CO., 
N. Y., Indianapolis, and 127 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Slate Roofing or Siding put on Elevators, or material 
furnished’at Manufacturers’ prices at any railroad point 
in the country. Write for prices, Teel 


AULD & CONGER, 100 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Established Capital, 
uso. SINKER, DAVIS & GO, <2¢0.c0s 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS Mention AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. _ 
ELEVATOR AND FLOUR MILL MACHINERY. 


Penal GH 
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> SINKER, DAVIS & CO. 


SS A OAV. Five Points of Superiority found in our Engine’: : IMP. CHICAGO CAR MOVER! 
i/ SJ fo | !. Absolutely balanced valve. Provided with the Wedge-Shaped Riser. a 
1S) ts AW 2. Closest economy of Fuel. _ ALLOWS NO SLAP to our machine, which makes a great IM-/ 
ue) ——— 3. Most reliable and effectual in : s) PROVEMENT... Itis 
i\ =) eo its work. - ss} now manufac 
Vs) 4. Simplicity of construction and 
b\N eae great durability, requiring less at- 

er cae tention by reason of few adjust- 

Ae olis, Ind. ments. 

aS Nee RES 5. Reasonable Price. 
AY lin, —— & PLANS AND DRAWINGS OF MILLS AND 
~*~ ang Steal Boilels: ELEVATORS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


and prices. 
5 CHAS. T. BARNES, 335 West Monroe St, 


SINKER, DAVIS & CO,, Indianapolis, Ind, 
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Patented April 17th, 1883, 


, Khe Webster & Comstock Patent Backbone 
_ Steel Conveyor is the BEST for the following rea- 
sons: “ALL: WHARING PARTS are STEEL; only the 
* best‘material*is used, and only skilled and experienced 
workmen are employed in its construction. Steel, as is 
well Known, possesses much greater wearing qualities than 
iron. It is also’a stiffer material, rendering the flights less 
“Tiableto bend back and break off when subjected toa heavy 
strain. The steelalso takes a high polish, making less 
friction Inrunning'through the grain.» Our: flights ‘are all 
stamped out with dies, thus insuring a true’ and smooth 

+ running Conveyor. 


Wor ail kinaser 2 
GRAIN-CLEANING MACHINERY, 
Elevators, Warehouses, Flour tag (WNGG GREER? €otton and Linseed oil Mills. Ree ey 


He RAT.D 656. 63.'8De 
« COUPLING.—Our Coupling has points of advantage 
. Oyer any Conveyor Coupling in the market. The collar. 


into which the Coupling fits is made of steel, and has, on : Fi Etc., Etc.; Iron and Zinc for Rolling Screens, Corn Screens, Grain Dryers; Perforated Floors, for 
its inner elde, a feather, “A,” whicli fits into the slot 1B, | | Kilns, used re D vin Oats, Corn Fruit ete. Smut Mill Jackets of all iene and sizes-made to one ee 
in coupling, thus relieving the shaft of all twisting strain. DRIVING ENDS, | | _We-will renew ails ieves for Oat. Separators, Receiving Riddles, Corn Screens, etc., at short notice. — i 
; an 4 a Samples and Prices on Application. > - <J 
On all Driving. Ends and every alternate coupling we furnish our im- : 
proved Patent Steel Collar and tng, made in one piece. pose et BHANCH OFFICE THE HARRINGTON & KING-PERFORATING CO., - z 
est strain. is always on the driving en § improvemen' e ap- : a ie 
preciated by all aaeee of Spiral Conveyors. 4 ‘ 100 Beekman St., New York. Nos. 43 to 51 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO, 


OTHER SPECIALTIES, 


“Common Sense” and “Empire Buckets, Elevator Bolts, Ste i1 


CROWL’S PATENT IRON ROOFING ~ 
vator Hoots, “Power” Grain Shovel, Lenox Car Loader, Belt Buckles, oe ae a Corrugated Iron Siding, : 


Car Starters, etc, : a 
. The only. Double Capped Corrugated oong ee zh Bh 


Send for Catalogue, : Address one prepared hy tle manufacturers ready for la: 


a fend O = ea | CORRUGATED EDGE ROOFING 
WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFC Co., | | 


Bo ie , “AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, Phe ; 
CAMBRIDGE.ROOFING CO., - CAMBRIDGE, OHIO. 
fas~ Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price Fe 


125. and 127 Ontario St., CHICAGO. SUMMERS & JENNINGS... ~ - OMAHA. ‘NEBRASKA: . . - GENERAL WESTERN AG 


